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Editorial, 


HE most important feature of the recent significant 
hearings before the federal commission on indus- 
trial relations has undoubtedly been the revelation 
and emphasis of the human element in the eco- 
nomic struggle. ‘The interview between John D. 

Rockefeller, Jr., and Mother Jones apparently gave to 
each an entirely different and a vastly better opinion 
of the other. Each had lived in realms wholly apart, 
without any chance of understanding each other, and 
bitterly antagonistic as a natural sequence. The same 
result came from the meeting of Mr. Rockefeller and a 
leader of the I. W. W., both confessing a personal antago- 
nism not warranted by personal acquaintance. It is an 
illustration of the need of breaking down those artificial 
barriers that prevent the force of the human from having 
its due effect upon those who struggle in enmity and igno- 
rance. It is more and more apparent that all alike are 
caught in the swirl of the economic drift. If some gain 
and others lose, there is less need for conflict than for con- 
ference. Antagonism obscures the issue and creates in- 
fluences which must work against the solution of the 
problems involved. 
wt 


We have thought that one effect of the great war. 
would be ecclesiastical sackcloth and ashes for churches 
in Christendom whose chief concern has been the sav- 
ing and counting of souls and their preparation for their 
own felicity in another life. The question of how much 
the church is responsible for the oncoming of the great 
war, or for the failure of a national church to exercise 
any influence against its precipitation, is altogether 
subordinate to the question whether the church is going 
to change any of its ways and aims as a result of the rude 
awakening it has received. The complacency with which 
it goes on its way as if nothing new had happened, per- 
forming its offices, indeed, for those who seek them, and 
increasing its charities, but making no response to the 
real spiritual crisis of the time,—this smug complacency 
constitutes the spiritual tragedy of the time. Is religion 
to be forever a spiritual anzsthetic to put to sleep the 
sensibility to human pain, a moral narcotic to dull the 
sense of things as they are and to make dreams more 
real than facts? One would think great confessions 
would be forthcoming, or at least a readjustment of values 
and of machinery, but the ponderous, unheeding, antique 
monstrosity lumbers along the road of life, carrying but 
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few who travel along life’s common way, and taking 
them where it is least important that they should go, 
obstructing the way meanwhile for those who want 
to be about their Father’s business. Men like Lewis, 
whose article in the Ailantic stirs much searching of 
judgment and conscience, must cut loose from things 
called Christian churches in order to fulfil the law of 
Christ. There is more chance in swimming than in 
clinging to old hulks whose tossing to and fro by the 
waves is mistaken for movement. When will there ever 
be a Christian Church,—Christian not in holding or 
disputing about or rejecting doctrines and denominational 
provincialisms, but Christian in putting first what Christ 
put first, in doing thiags here instead of scheming to 
escape the doing? ‘The apostle said that to be spirit- 
ually-minded is life and peace. Many of his successors 
would have us think that to be spiritually-minded is 
stupidity and death. 
ed 


THE opposition of Unitarians to Billy Sunday arises 
from no fear of his competition in the realm of real re- 
ligion, or of any disastrous effect of his work upon the 
liberal church. As a matter of fact and actual statistics, 
the result of such revival activity has been a decided 
benefit to the liberal movement. The instance of To- 
ronto, where similar work by Torrey and Alexander re- 
sulted in large accessions to the local church, is typical 
of the general effect to be expected. The opposition is 
made rather for the benefit of the church at large. Such 
methods as Sunday adopts have the effect of cheapening 
religion. They set a sensational standard and awaken a 
sensational desire that the local ministry cannot supply 
and satisfy. Sunday is a conflagration, not a permanent 
beacon. Like a flashlight, the ensuing darkness is 
greater than before. The quickened pulse is an indication 
not of health, but of fever, which must leave those af- 
fected weaker than before. A revival is indicative only 
of the failure of the church to accomplish its work. 
What minister can hope to hold the peripatetic pagans of 
Philadelphia after they have had a six weeks’ diet of 
Billy Sunday? ‘The desire of Unitarians to confine re- 
ligious activity and appeal to normal lines is for the 
benefit of all churches rather than for their own alone, 
and they differentiate rightly between a conviction and 
a convulsion. 

Fd 


In “The Great Society’ Mr. Wallis brings up the 
question of what it is that makes happiness among those 
who perform hard and monotonous manual labor, who 
prefer positions involving such labor to positions with 
much easier duties. This form of the question is a 
great advance on the method of abstract investigation 
of the nature of happiness. Happiness eludes definition, 
and escapes any effort to isolate and photograph it. 
It is what happens under certain circumstances, and the 
nearest we can get to it is to find out the circumstance 
which in given cases gives it. Employment the most 
monotonous does not exclude it, because there is, one 
discovers who looks not from the outside, much op- 
portunity of getting satisfaction and in discovering 
hidden varieties. Even pain does not exclude it, because 
those who have suffered most know that some fine forms 
of happiness come with pain. The important fact is 
that happiness is never a certain something, like heaven, 
or a gold mine, which the lucky or the good may get 
and be sure of. ‘The deep says of it as of wisdom, “It 
is not in me,’’ and the sea saith, ‘‘It is not with me.’”’ ‘The 
only way to find out what it is, is to do the things that 
bring its lasting and unembittering forms, and avoid the 
things whose pleasure is spurious and delusive. For 
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elusive true happiness is, but never delusive; and to 
no human condition is its attainment closed. Every 
truth about happiness is a reform in our ideas of heaven, 
for he who thinks of it as some attainment a man may 
have and be sure of will never reach a heaven. For 
the state of being sure of one’s attainment and perfection 
has nothing heavenly about it. 


ea 


IN the days when William Henry Channing sorrowfully 
turned away from the Unitarianism which his famous 
uncle had launched in his Baltimore sermon in 1819, 
when Albert Brisbane, the father of Mr. Hearst’s skil- 
ful editor, Horace Greeley and other strong men advocated 
communism, Fourierism, and other panaceas for social 
unrest, no one of them believed that in our time the 
typical institutions of religion and social life would 
remain, not unchanged, indeed, but greatly improved 
and adapted to the needs of the human race. A curious 
illustration of the way changes have come about may 
be found in the fortunes of some “communities” that 
were established in the name of reform and revolution, 
which have now become prosperous towns and cities. 
Such, for instance, is Greeley, Col. No generous im- 
pulse can be a propelling force in human life without 
good results. The founders of the “communities” 
which under various names sprang up all over the country 
during the ’40s planned better than they knew, and society 
to-day is the richer for the sacrifices they made when they 
protested against society as it was then organized. 


The Christianity of the Sermon on the Mount. 


When the Sermon on the Mount is mentioned, the 
first thing we think of is the most difficult part of it, 
the part which sounds utterly impracticable. Probably 
the maxim about turning the other cheek comes up in 
every one’s mind, and discussions about carrying out 
the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount swing around 
this precept more than any other. It is taken for granted 
that this is a concise statement of the whole teaching 
of Jesus, and that when we speak of carrying it out 
this is what we mean. 

An important discovery awaits the careful reader who 
goes over this collection of the sayings of Jesus with 
the purpose of seeing the directest and simplest meaning 
of each part, and of collecting all those sayings which 
are acceptable to common sense and entirely practicable 
in common behavior. Here we have not one discourse 
but a collection of remembered sayings. ‘The Sermon 
is really a codification. It gives us in small compass the 
Ber summary we have of what Jesus wanted people to 

O. 

It is possible to make a fair statement of the directions 
here laid down within still smaller compass. While 
each one’s condensation would be his own, and various 
interpretations would differ somewhat from any number 
of short versions, we should get a body of teaching 
that could be considered characteristic renderings of 
the teaching of Jesus. This would be a translation of 
a translation, for it would put in our own words and with 
reference to our present life the substance of the matter 
as it appeared to us. We submit such a condensation 
in the form of a running description which recondenses 
for brevity’s sake, our version, not as a sample, least of 
all as an example of what such summary should be, but 
because we have to present some such statement to 
account for the one thing we have to say on the subject. 

We have a short series of benedictions upon the finer 
parts of human nature. Their purpose is to call atten- 
tion to the values in modesty, sorrow, mildness of temper, 
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compassion, moral enterprise, purity, kindness, and 
courage of conviction. Then there are commendations 
of virtue-efficiency, under the figures of salt keeping its 
saltness, and light being put where it will be seen; asser- 
tion of the impartial and ultimate nature of moral law; 
reminders ‘that character is measured by what people 
really are in their inmost nature, and that the spirit, 
not the letter, of the law is what must be obeyed. The 
command follows to put away hatred, and, of course, 
hatred where it is at its worst—toward enemies, and to 
keep love so strong that»even enemies will get their 
share. Generosity is enjoined, and not as a bargain, 
as if courtesy were surrounded by a high wall to be en- 
joyed only by “‘society,’”’ but as freely bestowed, unin- 
fluenced by thought of return. The vulgar display of 
good deeds is reproached, as showing vanity, and secrecy 
is advised in order that there may be no temptation to 
boastfulness. Reserve in religion is next praised, and 
any show of it is counted incompatible with its sacred- 
ness, just as we never think of displaying what we have 
said in the closest confidences of affection. ‘The love of 
God is strictly confidential. Prayer, therefore, is not 
sacrosanct, the mere saying of reverential words, but a 
real personal experience. The Lord’s Prayer is the 
example of prayer, and that the Sermon on the Mount 
gives it is its highest distinction. The warning against 
overvaluing material treasures and forgetting the value 
of spiritual things and their imperishableness, the 
condemnation of double-minded, two-faced people, who 
commit the absurdity of following opposing leaders, and 
of people who think so much of what they eat and wear 
that their aim in life is distorted, lead up to the culminat- 
ing words about putting first things first, caring most 
about character, and letting lesser benefits take their 
proper place. We are told not to criticise others, because 
our duty is with our own faults, to be reverent of things 
deserving reverence, to have confidence in the power of 
earnest wish to gain all good, to do to other people what 
we like best to have done to us, and to choose the hard 
way of virtue because the easy way of inclination leads 
to nothing. With the warning to Jook out for impostors, 
the chapter ends with a parable showing that the test 
of true goodness is in doing what it requires, and that 
he who passes this test is sure to stand in every stress. 
From this sketch we have reserved for separate state- 
‘ment the injunctions of non-resistance, of turning the 
other cheek, and the prohibition of going to law, the 
counsel of compliance with those who would exercise 
force against us, because they are the ones which present 
difficulties no other parts of the chapters involve. In 
regard to these it ought to be noted that the alternative 
of returning good for evil is the law of retaliation,—an 
eye for an eye,—and we should have to face the question 
whether we should be satisfied to adopt that law in 
place of the other, and that wise people, and even most 
lawyers themselves, try to settle their disputes out of 
court, and that persons of good breeding will instinctively 
do more than is asked of them rather than less, and that 
resisting evil even when it is necessary is a necessity most 
people regret and will try to lessen, as the attitude of 
the world toward the present war shows. AN 
Our purpose in all this is not to discuss the feasibility 
of any few parts of the Sermon on the Mount, but to 
bring to view their prevailing purpose, and the entire 
practicability of the injunctions considered as a whole. 
The exceptions are trifling to the rule that they are 
expressions of common sense, and that the average 
behavior of people confirms their usefulness and practica- 
bility. ‘The purport is distinctly one that would naturally 
be endorsed. ‘The counsels of perfection are few, and 
even they influence conduct to a valid accomplishment. 
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The: counsels within the scope of human ability and 
admiration are preponderating, and should be taken 
as the characteristics of the whole. 

_ We ask for a comparison of the teachings of the Chris- 
tian Church throughout all its trunks and branches 
with this teaching of its head. If they were put side by 
side unnamed, would any one suspect that there was any 
connection between them? Is not the time ripe for a 
new departure, leaving the things that are behind and 
pressing forward to the things that are before, toward 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus? The perversions 
and the grotesque misrepresentations of Christianity do 
not deserve even the compliment of opposition or dis- 
cussion. In charity as well as by merit they deserve 
oblivion, and the use of the Sermon on the Mount should 
no longer be defensive and apologetic, but positive, 
offensive, and unexcusing, the platform of a religion new 
in making it such. 


How Do You Know? 


How do you know about God or religion? You cannot 
see God. Do not tell us that we can know by “author- 
ity”’ of ministers, or priests, or an ancient book. How 
do the priests know? Surely the Bible was written by 
men. How did they know? Did men two thousand 
years ago know at first hand anything that we cannot 
know to-day? 

Let us see what we know ourselves. 
many things which we cannot see. Who has ever seen 
electricity? We have seen what it does; we have seen 
the flash of the lightning, and we believe in the power 
behind the lightning. What if it is one of the forms of the 
power of God? What if gravitation is another form of 
God’s power? Does any one think power could make or 
govern itself? Or that power by itself could ever make a 
little child? 

We look out into the stars at night. We may not know 
where they cease to shine. Our minds travel through 
them and beyond them. Wonderful order keeps them in 
motion. Does any one think that they created this order 
and motion? What if they proceed out of the power and 
mind of God? No one can say anything more reasonable 
than this. 

They say we are all upborne in an infinite ocean of 
ether. No one ever saw the ether. But the ether is 
necessary to the thought of Science; in other words, the 
worlds, and the atoms that make the worlds, behave as if 
they all swam in the ether. What is this ether? It is 
somewhat like God, as being invisible and yet essential 
to our thinking. What if we say that God is the en- 
compassing and infinite life in which all souls live? It is 
one life, one power, one orderly mind. Everything be- 
haves as if this were so. 

““Souls!’’ What are souls? 
Do we ever see our real selves? Do we ever see our near- 
est friend? We see the face, the form, the dress. But 
who has seen the self, the person, the “‘soul’’? Now and 
again it shines through, like sunshine out of a cloud; it 
speaks and you answer; it shows you a thought, or it 
tells you its love. You and your friend know each other 
because something as invisible as the ether binds you to- 
gether. Where does this loving and binding thought 
come from? Who inspires it? Sometimes it rests on all 
the people in a room, or it rests on a nation, so that they 
would die for one another. It rises in us indeed, but we 
do not make it! It flows in upon us, as if it arose in the 
depths of the universe. Is not this what men call God? 
It is the highest form of life. It is the finest kind of power. 
For it uses every other power to do its will. 

“Will!” What is will? No one ever saw it, but only 
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what it does. It is the centre of our lives. We think; 
we feel; we enjoy or suffer; we plan; but, beyond and 
deeper than all, we will to do. Do we create this will? 
No more than we make life. We turn it on, or use it; 
we share it, as we share the beauty and the thought of the 
world. Like Beauty and Mind, it is another name of 
God, the eternal and infinite Life. 

Watch this power of will now and see what happens 
when you use it. You are not free to use it as you please, 
to hurt people, to be cruel or selfish or arrogant, to tell 
falsehoods and work injustice with it. Your will is not 

_a lawful means to get things just for yourself. There is a 
bad reaction every time we use an ill or selfish will. 
Something takes place within us like a disease. ‘The ill 
or ugly will cripples us.and narrows the flow of our life; 
the joy goes out of us. It is like using a tool for what it 
was not intended. ‘The ill will makes friction and _-resist- 
ance in ourselves and against other wills. The ill will 
works against the life current of the world. Every in- 
justice or war does this. 

Turn the will round now and use it as it wants to be 
used. Use a good or friendly will, a just and truthful will, 
a social will, useful for the home or the state. It runs now 
as if the Almighty Power were behind it. What is this 
Power that every man at his best has felt in himself? 
What is the warning sense, or voice, that forever urges a 
man to usé a good will? What is the rest and gladness of 
the man who goes with the motion of the Good Will? 
This is what we mean by the Presence or Companionship 
of God. Any little child can possess it whenever he lives 
and acts with a good will. ‘There is nothing so real as 
this is. 

Is there then no need for what the ministers or priests 
say, or for what the Bible says, or for what Jesus taught? 
Yes. Some men see these things better than others, as 
some men make better scientists or nicer workmen than 
others. There are great experts in the art of living. 
Jesus, for instance, saw God in the faces of little children 
who flocked about him. He saw God in the act of a broth- 
erly Samaritan and in a poor widow’s gift. There are 
experts in the fine sense of right and truth, as there are 
experts in beauty and music. But we do not believe 
in God and religion merely because of what the great 
teachers say; we come to know for ourselves by trying to 
see what they see, to do as they do, and above all to live 
the brave, faithful, and friendly life of the great Good 
Will as they have lived it. Cc. ¥. D. 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


The Measure of Our Interest in Unitarian Missionary 


Work. 


Ninety years ago the wise men of the Unitarian churches, 
following the brilliant example of the ‘“orthodox”’ 
Congregationalists, united their efforts to extend the 
helpfulness of the Unitarian body beyond local church 
lines. The American Unitarian Association was the 
result of this movement, and it has been active ever since 
in performing the function for which it was created at 
that time, namely, to gather from the several churches 
and individuals of our faith the monies which they wished 
to devote to general charities and, on the other hand, 
to distribute it to those new movements for liberal re- 
ligion which were most in need of assistance. 

While this broad fellowship work through the Associ- 
ation has shown great progress in recent years, and many 
generous additions have been made to permanent funds 
which form a helpful background to assure the regularity 
and continuity of Unitarian missionary work, yet the 
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missionary cause has suffered somewhat from two facts. 
First, from the belief so prevalent in many quarters that 
the monies collected for general charities are somehow 
consumed by the Association as a corporation (for what 
purposes never is made plain), as if it had needs of its 
own, instead of flowing out again for the purposes of 
the missionary work which it was created to stimulate 
and manage. And second, the fact that the Assoct- 
ation as the agency for this work of general charities 
has a background of permanent invested funds, and a 
substantial building as Headquarters, has impressed other 
people with the idea that it is a rich organization which 
needs no further assistance. Those people forget that 
the building itself was the joint gift of many devoted 
friends, that it houses rent-free headquarters for the 
work of the National Women’s Alliance, the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, the Tuckerman School, the 
Young People’s Religious Union, the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society, and many lesser organizations, and that 
it cares for and administers free of charge many large 
funds (over the benefits of which it has no control) which 
go far to make up its apparent wealth of investments. 
In reality the Association, as all who take pains to in- 
form themselves know, merely takes the income of any 
endowments or funds in its hands, as well as the annual 
donations intrusted to it, and as almoner distributes 
them where they will do the most good for the spread 
of liberal religion. Whether our Unitarian missionary 
work is to increase in proportion to the growing wealth 
of the country, and through the American Unitarian 
Association do all the good works that open to it, depends 
upon the attitude of the membership of our churches. 
The question at once arises to our lips: Are we as a 
denomination doing all that we can or ought in the line 
of general missionary work? Are we doing any appreci- 
able percentage, in proportion to our size, in comparison 
with the other wing of the Congregational body,—with 
the Episcopalians, the Catholics, or other church bodies? 
Missionary work at the present time is not confined 
to the foreign field, with the old dramatic appeal of the 
evangelical churches for saving of souls of the heathen. 
Missionary work as ptactised under the broad ideals 
of our Unitarian fellowship is an effort to broaden the 
religious sense of people at home and abroad, and to 
afford the opportunity for those who have not yet had 
the benefit of church membership to ally themselves with 
a liberal and rational religious fellowship. As one of 
our ministers said in his sermon recently, “It is to afford 
the opportunity for the upbuilding of a religion and a 
public sentiment of brotherhood which shall prevent 
just such wars as are tearing to pieces a large part of 
the civilized world at the present time.” Some of our 
people have said in the past that they “would not help 
to make Unitarians,’’ and therefore were against mis- 
sionary work in the proselytizing sense. To-day, in 
the broader spirit of these times, would they refuse 
those many people without church connections or dis- 
satisfied with their present religious connections the 
privilege of helping themselves to form satisfying, ra- 
tional beliefs and voluntarily becoming Unitarians? All 
denominations acknowledge that there is a large un- 
churched population in this and every other so-called 
“Christian” country. The knowledge that our thor- 
oughly liberal and rational form of Christianity exists 
when brought to the attention of many of these people 
leads them to become supporters of religious societies 
of such a character as ours, where before they had stead- 
ily refused to join any of the denominations they had 
known. Surely the most hardened anti-missionary spirits 


of the past could not object to missionary efforts leading 
to such results. 
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Returning to the question of figures, which prove the 
measure of our activities as a fellowship, they leave very 
much to be desired. To be perfectly frank, we are 
neither as individuals nor as churches doing a tithe of 
what we are easily capable of doing in the line of broad 
religious work for the uplift of the country. We Uni- 
tarians pride ourselves upon being liberal givers, and 
we do give liberally to almost every good cause which 
is brought to our attention, except perhaps the mis- 
sionary cause of our own fellowship. We give to chari- 
ties and deserving objects, and public works and appeals 
on every hand with an almost inconsiderate prodigality, 
no matter who may be in control of the work, how good 
or how wasteful the methods, provided only the cause has 
a generous sound and appears to be honest. Some say 
they cannot give any more than they do for missionary 
work. That may be true, but can they not give more 
wisely? Others are afraid of being termed illiberal or 
narrow if they do not give generously to outside causes, 
and of being called narrow if they give to their own cause 
if it has even the semblance of a denominational label. 
Thank Heaven, there are some who know and who feel 
that giving to causes with the Unitarian label means 
giving in the broadest sense for the broadest gauge 
objects of religion, to be administered with discrimina- 
tion—and there are such who give liberally and often 
all they can afford. 

Other denominations support missionary movements for 
uplift at home and abroad, often generously in proportion 
to the numbers and means‘of the individuals of their faith 
and congregations. Our churches, while growing in num- 
bers and with many signs of the material ability of their 
membership, certainly do not make a remarkable show- 
ing when we come to analyze their annual contributions 
for general charities. A review of our Unitarian giving for 
such purposes shows that from the five hundred churches 
of our fellowship it averages about $50,000 a year, or an 
average from those which actually give of about $140 per 
annum. If we exclude the twenty-five churches which 
give the largest amounts, we find that the remaining 
churches give less than an average of $70 per annum, 
which is less than $1.50 each week. ‘This certainly can 
be no strain upon the congregations or the individuals 
which compose them, for this list does not include that 
one-third of our churches which because they are either 
missionary societies or for other reasons make no attempt 
to do outside missionary work. Considering the very 
large sums many of these churches as such, or the indi- 
viduals which compose them, give for general charities 
outside of the Unitarian field both for local objects and 
beyond local quarters, such a showing is pitiful. If we 
continue the examination further the showing is worse. 
We find that outside of the group of churches which 

give $200 or more a year (that is, at the rate of $4 or 
over each week) the remaining 278 churches which give 
anything average less than $45 a year, or about 90 cents 
from the whole of each congregation for each Sunday. 

Do these figures mean anything to us? Are they the 
measure of our spirit of general charity beyond the neigh- 
borhoods of our individual churches as we wish to have 
it stand for the future, or will they be a spur to real effort 
henceforward to do something substantial for the work 
which needs to be done and is crying for help from every 
part of the United States and Canada, without mention of 
the opportunities in a foreign field for those who wish to 
contribute to it? Should not the suggestion appeal to all 
of us, that through just such a church as ours, with its 
fundamental principles of the Brotherhood of Man, great 
efforts should be made in these days of war to lay the 
sure foundations for future peace? Can we work too 
hard or give too much to a cause which has such pos- 
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sibilities? Has not the present hour a special signifi- 
cance for all of us Americans whose hearts have been 
touched by the sympathies aroused by this war? Are 
we not prompted as never before to the spirit of gen- 
erous giving, a giving born not of mere impulse, but of 
a quiet determination to do our part? And has not this 
spirit taught us to think more deeply of the significance 
of the whole situation, and of life and our place in it, 
and our duties and opportunities arising out of it? 
How can we overlook in future this great opportunity 
of the Unitarian churches, of the need of gathering into 
the Brotherhood of Man those who expectantly wait 
outside; and if the need and the machinery to meet it 
exist, how can we who are not called to the service 
but can help only with our money, be it the mite or the 
million, deny the call when it comes? Surely, churches 
and church members can voluntarily set themselves 
future standards of missionary effort far beyond their 
past records and those analyzed above and still be within 
the limit of their means. No spur outside the individual 
conscience is necessary for the success of such a move- 
ment. And if such standards are set and measurably 
realized, then Unitarian missionary work will not halt 
or languish, but will go forward with a bound; and East 
and West and from Canada to Texas we can hold out 
assistance through the effective agencies of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association to all who welcome the chance 
rationally to worship God and to help mankind to make 
real the ideal of heaven here upon the earth. 
Henry M. WILLIAMS. 


Current Topics. 


AN issue which has excited wide-spread attention 
throughout the United States was put squarely before 
Congress on January 28, when President Wilson vetoed 
the Immigration Bill recently passed by large majorities 
through both houses, on the ground that it contained a 
provision for a literacy test as a condition for the ad- 
mission of aliens. ‘The President’s action, which had 
been foreshadowed by repeated intimations from the 
White House when the measure was pending before 
Congress, was the outcome of the Executive’s convic- 
tion that such a limitation upon immigration is repug- 
nant to the common sense of the majority of the Ameri- 
can people. On the eve of the formal disapproval of 
the bill by the President, large and influential delegations 
from various parts of the country presented to Mr. 
Wilson energetic protests against the literacy provision, 
as un-American and unreasonable, and as not calculated 
to result in any desirable discrimination in the admis- 
sion of those who seek entry into America, the land of 
promise and of opportunity. 


Tue administration’s project for the creation of a 
great merchant marine by the purchase of steamships 
beionging to nations at war, notably Germany, was 
confronted with new obstacles last week, when the 
French government informed the State Department that 
it could not recognize the validity of such transactions 
pending the conflict, and therefore reserved the right to 
seize and hold vessels under the American flag which 
at the beginning of the war were under German registry. 
This action at Paris follows a notification to the same 
effect from London at an-earlier stage in the negotia- 
tions with German ship-owners who have shown a 
willingness to sell their vessels to the American govern- 
ment or to American citizens. Nevertheless, the ad- 
ministration at Washington at the beginning of the week 
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was pressing to a vote in the Senate the Shipping Bill, 
which provides for the purchase by the United States 
of all desirable ships which it may appear expedient to 
acquire during the present international crisis, to serve 
as the nucleus of a restored and rejuvenated American 


merchant marine. 
vt 


ANOTHER complication affecting American trade abroad 
developed last week with the issuance in Berlin of a de- 
cree announcing the seizure by the German government 
of all food supplies in the Empire with a view to their 
proper conservation under official auspices. ‘The seizure 
came at a time when Great Britain, acting on the repre- 
sentations of the State Department, had conceded the 
right of American shippers to forward to German ports, 
in neutral bottoms, cargoes of food destined for non-com- 
batants. This modification of Great Britain’s attitude 
was based upon assurances from the German government 
that under no circumstances would supplies intended for 
non-belligerents be applied to the needs of the army or the 
navy. Now that the German government has made it- 
self the custodian of the foodstuffs of the Empire, it is 
pointed out in London that it cannot well be expected 
that discrimination will be made between food supplies 
of German origin and those imported from the United 
States under the stipulation exacted from the German 


government. 
ad 


THE issuance of the imperial decree seizing the food 
supply of Germany was greeted by the British press as an 
admission of the hard straits to which, according to British 
reports, the enemy has been driven by British mastery of 
the sea-ways. It is easy to gather from recent dispatches 
received by mail from London, however, that Great 
Britain, too, is suffering from the effects of the war in the 
most sensitive spot in the political structure—the stomach 
of the people. Prices of breadstuffs, it appears from these 
dispatches, have already risen thirty per cent. above the 
normal and are still rising, partly as the result of specula- 
lative operations by Britons. ‘The pressure of the situa- 
tion is indicated by a demand by organized labor in Great 
Britain that the British government follow the example 
of the Germans, and lay a strong hand upon the food 
supplies of the United Kingdem with a view to their 
conservation for the needs of the people against the con- 
tingencies of an uncertain future. To these appeals the 
government at Westminster has not bent a sympathetic 


ear. 
Nad 


Some of the possibilities of the problem of feeding the 
British nation in the present crisis are indicated by the 
latest phase of the German naval campaign. A German 
submarine on January 29 sank three British merchant- 
men off Liverpool. On the following day another Ger- 
man submarine sent two British merchantmen to the 
bottom in the roadstead of Havre. ‘The under-water 
warship that did the work off Liverpool must have made 
its way from Zeebrugge, the German base on the Belgian 
coast, all the way around the northernmost tip of the 
Scottish coast in order to reach its destination—a steam- 
ing radius which it had not been believed a submarine 
could accomplish. The two incidents called to the 
British mind the threat uttered by Vice-Admiral von 
Tirpitz, the German Minister of Marine, that Germany, 
when its means of under-water warfare should be per- 
fected, would starve out Great Britain by the simple 
process of conducting an effective submarine campaign 
against British merchant shipping, and that such a 
campaign would be carried on with relentless energy in 
British waters. 
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THE martial spirit of the Italian people, or of an aggres- 
sive section of them, was demonstrated in a disquieting 
manner at Rome last Sunday, when a meeting organized 
by members of both houses of parliament and other pub- 
lic men, to plead for the maintenance of the policy of 
neutrality during the war, was broken up by a mob of 
anti-neutralists. The riotous proceedings, which included 
an attempt to make a hostile demonstration before the 
Austro-Hungarian embassy, were checked by troops. 
The incident attracted international attention as an in- 
dication of the intensity of the desire among what is 
probably a numerical majority of the Italian people, 
that the government take immediate steps for the seizure 
by force of arms of that portion of the dual monarchy 
which Italians designate as ‘‘Unredeemed Italy.” Sig- 
nificance attaches, in this connection, to the issuance last 
week of a call to the colors which affects not less than 
three hundred thousand reservists. ‘The government at 
Rome offered no explanation of this:move, which Austria- 
Hungary cannot fail to regard with apprehension and re- 
sentment. 

val 

THE clash of arms across the Atlantic almost drowned 
out last week the feebler echo of military events on this 
continent. By the simple process of marching into 
Mexico City, the Carranzistas on January 27 recovered 
possession of the capital. At their approach, President 
Garza, the appointee of the Convention, hastily abandoned 
the city, with his government. Dispatches from Mexico 
City indicate that the change of administration was 
effected without a clash, and that perfect order is main- 
tained in the capital. In the mean while, General Villa 
is organizing two powerful armies in a fresh attempt to 
establish the authority of the Convention government. 
The third provisional Executive of the Republic, Gen. 
Gutierrez, is- the centre of still another rally to a 
rival leader, with the prospect that the internal disorder 
will continue indefinitely in Mexico, much to the distress 
of the peaceful population and the annoyance of the 
American frontier guards, who are kept busy keeping the 
belligerents on their own side of the line. 


Brevities. 


Prayer is not an attitude of the body, but a mood of 
the mind; not a bowing of the head, but a bowing of 
the spirit in the conscious presence of the Great Spirit. 


In religious progress the order seems to be: first, a 
movement from uniformity of authority to individual 
denial and scepticism, and from this to a final compre- 
hension of the unity of the spirit in the supreme verities 
of a spiritual faith. 


_ As the slow progress of the world is largely due to 
imperfect human nature, so the comparatively slow ad- 
vance of essential Christianity is due to the fact that men 
are “‘earthen vessels,” imperfect teachers and transla- 
tors of the simple gospel of Jesus. 


We are apt to think that we know a man upon a casual 
acquaintance, or by hearing him speak or seeing him act 
on some special occasion, but find out later that these 
things were merely superficial to the real man. Says 
John Morley, “A man is always so much more than 
his words.” ; 


More than 30 per cent. of the power developed in New 
England rivers is used to develop electricity. It has 
been found that electricity thus produced can be conducted 
to a distance of two or three hundred miles, as in some of 
the mid-Western States, and there be broken up into 
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small units of light, heat, and power, a fact which gives 
an enormous increase of valuation to all water-power 
plants and privileges. 
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little lamp sinks lower and lower, flickers, and is gone. 
Still the two women cling to one another in the darkness; 
the silence is unbroken. Only one man! Only their 


Letters to the Editor, 
A Ministers’ Meeting. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Following the precedent set several years ago at Cleve- 
land, it is proposed to have an informal conference of the 
Unitarian ministers who may be in attendance at the 
forthcoming meeting of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion at Buffalo, March 3-7. The ministers will be asked 
to gather at the parish house of the First Unitarian Church 
on Thursday, March 4, at 10 a.m. Luncheon will be 
provided at the church or at one of the down-town clubs. 
An afternoon session will be held if it should prove agree- 
able to those present. The object will be to get together 
for good fellowship and informal conference. It is ex- 
pected that Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, Prof. Francis G. Peabody, and Prof. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, who are among the speakers at the Relig- 
ious Education convention, will attend the ministers’ con- 
ference, and probably one or more of them will be asked 
to speak. All Unitarian ministers who are coming to the 
larger convention are urged to set aside Thursday for this 
special meeting. Ministers in the vicinity are invited to 
come especially for that day. Entertainment can be 
provided for any who will send their names a week or 
more in advance. The meeting of this character at 
Cleveland was accounted a very successful one, and it 
only depends on the hearty co-operation of those who are 
in a position to come to make’ the meeting in Buffalo 
equally profitable for our word and work. 


RIcHARD W. BOYNTON. 
BuFFALO, N.Y. 


Only One Man Lost! 


(From the Times: ‘The opposing forces met at on the rsth instant, The enemy 


was forced to retreat after a brief but bitter engagement in which we lost but one 
man.”’) 


“Extra! Extra!’ rang the shrill voices of the newsboys. 
“Nother vict’ry! Extra! Extra! Only one man lost!” 

A young girl hurrying through the darkening street 
patises a moment to catch the glad tidings; then, choosing 
the smallest of the ragged urchins who instantly gathered 
about her, she slips her money into his grimy hand and 
eagerly seizes the paper. pda 

Ten minutes more and she is flinging open the door 
of a quiet room where a grave-eyed woman sits by the 
window, gazing out into the autumn twilight. 

“Quick, mother, a light!” rings the impetuous young 
voice. ‘‘I have news from the war. Another victory, 
and only one man lost!” j 

A glad cry falls from the mother’s lips as she hurries to 
the table and with trembling hand lights the small lamp. 
Both faces are eager, strained, as the younger woman 

ads rapidly the joyful news. 
oe Only. ad Vase She pauses, and the other ex- 
claims, “Thank God!” But the paper has slipped from 
the daughter’s hand, the joy has faded from her eyes, the 
color from her lips. Another instant and the sheet is in 
the mother’s hands. ‘The sudden fear that clutches at 
her heart tells her the truth before her eyes fasten upon 
the fatal words—the name of the lost man. 

The clock ticks relentlessly in the corner; the fire dies 
out and the ruddy embers turn gray; the light of the 


whole world!—Kate Whiting Patch. 


Mankind. 


BY MARGUERITE WILKINSON. 


We who are limited and held, 
We who are humbled to the ground, 
We who are thwarted in our hope, 
Have kept our minds unbound. 


We who are buffeted and bruised, 
We who have borne all mockery, 

We who have worn God’s crown of thorn, 
Have let our hearts go free. 


We who are limited and held, 
We in the fated holy time, 

Yea, by the freedom of our thought, 
Shall search the Whole sublime; 


And by the glory of our love, 
And by a largess unsurpassed, 
We shall bring home the Universe 

To dwell with us at last! 


In England and in Germany. 


I was at the Temple on Christmas Eve for Bach’s music. 
The shimmering double church was full of old and elderly 
men, of women of all ages, with a sprinkling of soldier- 
lads, brought along, on what may be their last Christmas 
in this world, by their mothers and sisters and sweet- 
hearts. Every one—but it was perhaps that my own eyes 
and heart were opened—every one seemed so altered from 
other perfunctory times, grave, sincere, aware of all it 
meant. 

With the first rasping notes of the organ, tearing the 
veil of silent prayer, there came before my mind, as when 
a cloud-rent suddenly shows depths of solemn moonlit- 
sky, the fact that There also, There beyond the sea and 
the war chasm, in hundreds of churches of Bach’s own 
country (I can see the Thomas-Kirche at Leipsic, where 
he was cantor, and the church of his birthplace, 
Eisenach), There, at this very moment, were crowds 
like this one at the Temple, listening to this self-same 
Christmas music. There also elderly men, stay-behinds, 
and many, many women, old and young, and a sprinkling 
of soldier-lads brought for that, maybe, last Christmas 
at home and on earth, praying like these silently kneel- 
ing around me, and praying for the same mercies: Give 
us, O God, strength to live through these evil times, 
or, if so be, die to some purpose; suffer not, O Lord, 
who seest our hearts, that we be crushed in this war 
not of our making; teach us to forgive the cruel folk 
who hate us; give us such peace as will never be broken. 
Forgive us, deliver us; remember, O Father, the peace 
and good will which were promised with Thy Son. 

Something like that, articulate or not, is welling up 
with unshed tears and silent sobs in those kneeling crowds, 
behind those screening hands, both on this side and on 
yonder, of the shallow seas and the unfathomable ocean 
of horror and hatred. They are united, these English 
and those German crowds, in the same hopes and fears 
and prayers, even as, unsuspecting, they are united in 
the same sequences of melody, the same woofs of har- 
monies wherewith, across two hundred years, that long 
dead but undying organist of Leipsic enmeshes, draws 
together, nooses and nets our souls to lift them, clarified, 
close embraced, nay consubstantial, into the presence 
of the new-born, the eternally reborn, Hope of the World. 
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They are thinking and feeling the same, those German 
and these English crowds. They are played into una- 
nimity not only by Bach with his tunes and counter- 
points, but by the ruthiess hands of our common calamity. 
The same heroic, or resigned, or despairing modes; saddest 
of all, perhaps, the brief snatches of would-be cheerfulness, 
and beneath all individual, all articulate differences, the 
unanalyzable harmonies of collective sorrow. 

They have come, those German women like these 
English ones, to seek rest in this church and this music 
after their day in hospitals and relief offices and com- 
mittee-rooms. ‘They also have brought along with them 
their soldiers, their boys or their lovers, home perhaps for 
the last time; brought them from old peaceful habit, 
or because one can feel nearer together, without the 
unnerving fear of words and glances, here in this church, 
side by side, embracing in the music and in God. And, 
the service over, they will many of them, German women 
like English, go back to their homes, light up the Christ- 
mas tree, pull the paper caps and the favors out of the 
crackers, and laugh and play, so that the children at 
least may forget the war, and remember only that the 
Christ Child has been born once more. German and 
English, the same burdens have been brought to the 
church, been laid down in the prayer and the music; 
the same burdens have been shouldered again. Never 
have we and they been closer together, more alike and 
akin, than at this moment when War’s cruelties and 
recriminations, War’s monstrous iron curtain, cut us 
off so utterly from one another. 

United, moreover, in the common feeling of Christmas. 
For a symbol turns the simple fact we can singly know 
into the myriad applications we can together feel. And 
the Child Christ, whom, orthodox or unorthodox, we 
are all celebrating, was not born once, but is born always, 
over and over again. He lies in every cradle, the in- 
carnate, unblemished hope of every land and every 
generation. And He is the Redeemer because every 
new life, like every new day after the winter solstice, 
like the wheat quickening in the winter furrow, is the 
redemption of our Present by our Future, the deliverance 
by our Hope from our Despair. Enmity dies and is for- 
gotten, being accidental, changeable, sterile, and against 
the grain of life. But peace and good will on earth is 
born forever anew, because it is born of the undying 
needs of our common humanity. 

That is the message of Bach’s Christmas music, his 
cosmic thunders hushed into pastoral flutings; the mes- 
sage of the long-deceased German organist to us English 
who listen; the message of us listening English back to 
Bach’s fellow-countrymen united with us in listening and 
in sorrowing and hoping.—Vernon Lee, in Jus Suffragii. 


Spiritual Life. 


Do what you can, give what you have. Only stop not 
with feelings: carry your charity into deeds; do and give 
what costs you something —J. H. Thom. 


wt 


Let this be thy whole endeavor, this thy prayer, 
this thy desire,—that thou mayest be stripped of all 
selfishness, and with entire simplicity follow Jesus only.— 
Thomas a Kempis. . 


& 


Notwithstanding all that I have suffered, notwith- 
standing all the pain and weariness and anxiety and sor- 
row that necessarily enter into life, and the inward 
errings that are more than all, I would end my record 
with devout thanksgiving to the great Author of my 
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being, profound gratitude for all that belongs to my life 
and being,—for joy and sorrow, health and sickness, 
success and disappointment, virtue and temptation, for 
life and death,—because I believe that a// is meant for 


good.—Orville Dewey. 
ad 


The kingdom of heaven is not come even when God's 
will is our law. It is come when God’s will is our will. 
When God’s will is our law, we are but a kind of noble 
slaves. When his will is our will, we are free children.— 
George Macdonald. p> 

The path of duty in this world is not all gloom or sadness 
or darkness. Like the roads of the South, it is hedged 
with everbloom pure and white as snow. It is only 
when we turn to the right hand or the left that we are 
lacerated by piercing thorns and concealed dangers.— 


Rev. James Dinsmore Kerr. 
st 


All that God desires is to give you his great love, so that 
it may dwell in you and be the principle of your life and 
service; and all that withstands God’s desire and his gift 
is the want of room for it, and for its free movement, 
when that room is taken up with yourselves and your 
little personal interest.—Wiulliam Bernard Ullathorne. 


Memories of Dr. Hale. 


BY AUBERTINE WOODWARD MOORE. 


The first time I ever saw Edward Everett Hale was 
in Saratoga, at our National Conference of 1882. I 
had gone there, in behalf of the then struggling Madison 
Unitarian Society, to seek aid from the Church Build- 
ing Loan Fund for the church building we thought it 
important to erect. Dr. Hale became an ardent factor 
in securing our wishes, and I felt that we owed a special 
debt of gratitude to him. 

Before I met him I had seen him on the platform of 
the large Methodist church where the sessions of the 
Conference were held. The church was crowded to 
overflowing, and the chairs carried in to accommodate 
those who could find no seats in the pews were beginning 
to block the aisles. Dr. Hale arose from his seat, a tall, 
commanding form, and, stepping forward, said in his 
most gracious voice :— 

“My friends, I regret to tell you that no more chairs 
must be brought in. It is against the law of the State 
of New York to block up the chairs with aisles.” 

A great shout went up from the vast assembly, and the 
walls rang with peal after peal of laughter. 

‘‘T cannot see the joke, friends,”’ said Dr. Hale, looking 
perplexed. “Pray, let me laugh with you.” 

A fellow-speaker on the platform whispered some words 
of explanation to him, and then he joined heartily in 
the laughter. 

‘“‘Ah, I see!’’ he exclaimed. 
horse.” 

It was in Madison, Wis., in 1884, that I next met him. 
Through the instrumentality of Prof. William F. Allen 
he was engaged to speak in the lecture course of our 
Church Contemporary Club, at the Opera House then 
in use, on the evening of Tuesday, January 29. On 
the evening of January 30 he addressed the Contemporary 
Club in the synagogue which was still our temporary 
church home at the time, taking for his subject the 
“ Lend-a-Hand”’ movement. A reception was tendered 
him in the same place during this visit to Madison. 

_ The public lecture had been announced “A Jump 
into Spain,” and there had been much speculation in 


‘“T put the cart before the 
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regard to the circumstances that had led our distinguished 
guest to enter a foreign land in so novel and undignified 
a mauner. It transpired that the surprising title arose 
from an incorrect reading of the good gentleman’s hand- 
writing. ‘The topic was actually “A Journey in Spain,” 
and this was presented to the interested listeners after 
the most entertaining fashion. 

Dr. Hale had reached our city the day before this 
lecture, and I was among those who had been bidden to 
meet him at supper, in the home of a former parishioner 
of his who had married’a Madison gentleman. In a 
local evening paper I had published a brief account 
of an. adventure into which Edward Everett Hale’s 
popular “Man without a Country” had once been be- 
trayed. ‘This story, designed during the darkest period 
of our Civil War to stimulate the patriotism of American 
youth, and written in so convincing a style that almost 
any reader unfamiliar with conditions in the United 
States could mistake it for a statement of facts, appeared 
in that highly respectable German magazine, the Garten- 
laube, in 1865, as a real experience contributed by an 
American naval officer. ‘The communication was signed 
F. V. W—te, which probably represented the translator’s 
name. ‘This bold literary piracy did not end here. 
An ambitious Philadelphia lady translated the sketch 
from German into English again, and sold it to the 
editor of the short-lived Potter’s American Monthly 
of her city, who presented to his readers this curious 
form of literature, a translation from a translation. 
He was greatly chagrined when I, one of his contributors, 
called his attention to the grievous blunder he had 
unwittingly made, for he had purchased the manuscript 
in all good faith, not being familiar with the original. 

When I entered the drawing-room the evening of 
January 28, Dr. Hale sat reading my little newspaper 
-sketch. Upon hearing my name, he sprang forward 
with outstretched hand, not waiting for a formal intro- 
duction, and told me how much my article had interested 
him. His publishers, he said, had long ago been near 
a lawsuit with the management of a Philadelphia maga- 
zine, but their charges had suddenly been withdrawn. 
The matter had never been fully explained to him, but he 
was now convinced that the editor had been enabled 
by my statements to placate the incensed publishers. 
I told Dr. Hale that I had, at the house where I was 
making my home, a copy of the Gartenlaube in which 
the American uaval officer’s supposed history had been 
printed, and he called the next morning to see it. He 
would look up the Potter magazine when he reached 
home, he declared, for he fancied it would seem most 
singular to read in a distorted guise facts originating 
with himself. 

One of Edward Everett Hale’s most humorous bits 
of fiction is his ‘‘Cromwell’s Statue.” During that 
first evening in Madison he narrated to us a ludicrous 
incident concerning it. He was reading the story to a 
company assembled in the drawing-room of a friend. 
There was present a young Englishman who manifested 
considerable excitement, especially when the climax 
was reached where the American sculptor, having 
created the statue in his own likeness because of sup- 
posed kinship with the Protector, and having succeeded 
in smuggling it into Westminster Abbey, met with a 
serious accident, overthrowing and demolishing the statue 
of a king in his efforts to place his Cromwell in a suitable 
position. At the conclusion of the reading, the English- 
man, under the impression that he had been listening to 
actual facts of which he, a dweller in the British Isles, 
should by no meats appear ignorant, came forward to 
shake hands with the reader, saying :— 

“Thank you, sir, for your splendid account of a very 
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curious affair. I was in the Abbey myself when it oc- 
curred, and, don’t you know, I never quite understood 
how that fellow managed to pass the guards. That was 
a mightly clever hit of his about the ‘Royal Commis- 
sion of Sculpture.’”’ 
_ Whenever I think of Edward Everett Hale there arises 
in my mind the tribute paid him by Priscilla Learned, 
in the Outlook for June, 1909, as follows,— 
“Friend of the world, he lived to lend a hand, 

And in each hope he held, each work he planned, 

His key-word was Together, till all men, 

Won by his brother-love, gave love again.” 

Mapison, Wis. 


My Resources. 


Philippians iv. ro. 


Thine are the star-sown spaces; 
The salt sea depths are Thine; 
Thy riches none can measure; 
A little need is mine. 


Swift lightnings do Thy bidding, 
And the slow, moon-drawn tide; 
All forces act Thy pleasure, 
My need will be supplied. 
—Emily Tolman, in “To a Summer Cloud, and Other Poems.” 


The Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


BY J. A. STEWART. 


Where England’s Drake once bared his head to God, 
and mission bells rang out their message, there stands 
to-day a great exposition,—the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition,—a herald of the new era of world- 
commerce, world-friendship, and world-peace. 

On Feb. 20, 1915, this great Exposition opens its gates 
in celebration of the completion of the Panama Canal, 
the great waterway “dividing continents to unite the 
world,” and one of the greatest engineering feats of all 
history. 

Commensurate with the importance of this event: is 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition which San Francisco 
has been preparing during the ‘last three years. Ever 
since President Taft turned the first spadeful of earth 
and issued a formal announcement and invitation to all 
nations to take part, the work of construction has been 
going on, transforming and beautifying the “Harbor 
View’’ section. Covering six hundred and twenty-five 
acres (two miles on the waterfront), in a natural amphi- 
theatre, the Exposition site overlooks San Francisco Bay 
and its ‘‘Golden Gate” entrance from the Pacific. 

It is a wonderful view that one gets from this point. 
T’o the southwest lies the thick woodland of the Presidio, 
where the foreign pavilions and states’ buildings are 
located. ‘To the north are the beautiful waters of the 
Bay framed by the hills of Marin County, culminating 
in Mount ‘Tamalpais, Alcatraz, and Angel Island. 

An idea of the labor involved in the production of 
this great Exposition is gained at close view. A rock 
sea-wall was constructed; miles of roadways were built; 
sanitary and sewer systems were installed; buildings were 
removed, and great exhibit palaces were erected. During 
the early part of the construction seven thousand men 
were employed, the number being increased to ten thou- 
sand at the height of the work. 

Among all the marvels of the Exposition, two features 
are conspicuous: there is a unique grouping of buildings, 
expressing a new note in exposition architecture in this 
country; and there is a decorative color scheme quite 
unlike anything ever seen,—instead of a 2 White City,” 
the aim has been to produce a “Prismatic City.” The 
main buildings, eight in number, form an immense 
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central block of beautiful palaces, embedded in lovely 
gardens, and enveloped by a new and permanent boule- 
vard, a continuous avenue of circulation. ig 

Entering the Exposition grounds from the city side, 
the visitor finds himself in a great glorious garden of 
bloom three thousand feet in length. To the right 
is the beautiful Festival Hall (seating four thousand 
people); and to the left, the great Palace of Horticulture, 
constructed of glass, covering over five acres of ground. 

Immediately in front of the visitor rises the great 
tower (375 feet in height), through whose base (an acre in 
extent) is an arched opening into the Grand Court of 
Honor. 

All about the Grand Court rise the walls of the main 
exhibit palaces resplendent in the golden hues of the 
Exposition color scheme,—the Machinery Hall, largest 
of all; the Manufactures Building (with a ground area 
of 276,250 square feet); the Palace of Liberal Arts (297,- 
500 square feet); the Transportation Building (385,000 
square feet); and the huge Palace of Agriculture. In ad- 
jacent courts are other big beautiful buildings, nearly a 
dozen, all told. 

The visitor follows the arteries of travel through the 
exhibit palaces containing the acme of human achieve- 
ments, on through courts designed with Oriental splendor, 
with sunken gardens, statuary, fountains, and crystal 

ools. 

It has been many years since an exposition of the 
scope of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
has been held in the United States. Consequently, there 
is a great accumulation of new developments in all the 
dozen or more lines which are included in the different 
display divisions. 

It is significant that no commercial article exhibit dat- 
ing from before 1905 is reviewed by the judges. Among 
the wonderful new inventions on display is photo-teleg- 
raphy, the first transmission of pictures by wire. ‘There 
are also seen the new and rarer minerals and the proc- 
esses for their reduction, including several ores lately 
brought into prominence through the inclusion of radio- 
active properties. The increased use of cement since the 
last international exposftion is the source of a novel ex- 
hibit. 

The wonderful advance in the practical art and science 
developed by plant eugenics is fully illustrated. No ex- 
position, it is safe to say, has ever had anything like the 
horticultural display made by the Panama-Pacific. One 
of the novel horticultural features is the ‘California 
Canyon,” six hundred feet long and two hundred feet 
wide, adorned with one thousand redwoods, madrofios, 
California lilacs, manzanitas, and California wild flowers. 
A complete collection of all the varieties of orchids found 
in the Philippines is there, with rare bulbs from Holland, 
hibiscus and tree ferns from Hawaii, and specimens from 
rose originators all over the world contesting for the high 
awards offered to the creator of the finest unnamed rose. 
The improved fruit creations of Luther Burbank and Al- 
bert Etter, and the unique results of Carl Purdy’s domes- 
tication of the wild flora are also displayed. 

In the lighting of the Exposition are seen some of 
the wonderful advances made in electricity. The new 
nitrogen-filled electric lamps, varying in candle-power from 
1,500 to 2,500 (and some as high as 5,000), are employed. 
The many-colored prisms used in the novel scheme of 
night illumination (in place of incandescent lamps) are 
of fine cut glass, made in Austria by special process, 
patiently tooled by hand in the homes of the artisans. 
A forty-eight electric scintillator (one for each State) is 
mounted on barges out on the water in San Francisco 
Bay, to go through “an evolution of color,” forming 
Auroras and various vivid effects in the sky by night. 
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About forty nations and forty-two States are parti- 
cipating in the Panama-Pacific Exposition, Japan, the 
first foreign nation to select a site, having a fine exhibit. 
China is there, too, showing Chinese machinery for the 
first time in any international exposition. And other 
countries have made noteworthy displays. California 
and the. Pacific Coast naturally lead the States in the 
extent and variety of their exhibits. 

“No forward the civilization of the world by a quarter 
of a century” is the happy aim of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. ‘The problems of the world, it is said, are 
already in process of solution on the shores of the Pacific; 
and not the least of these is the future good will and co- 
operation of all nations as exemplified in the great Ex- 
position. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Lost Clue to the Meaning of Life and its 
Rediscovery. 


BY GEORGE ROWLAND DODSON, PH.D. 


In his monumental critical work entitled ‘‘What is 


Art?” the great Russian Puritan Tolstoy declares that 


art is not merely a pleasure, a solace, or an amusement, 
but a means of emotional intercommunication between 
men. Its function is to transmit to others the highest 
and best feelings to which men have risen. Feelings 
of this order are, however, either generated by or in- 
separably connected with noble thoughts. Consequently, 
the man who is to produce a real work of art must “stand 
on the level of the highest life-conception of his time.” 
“In every period of history,” he says, ‘‘and in every 
human society, there exists an understanding of the 
meaning of life which represents the highest level to 
which men of that society have attained, an under- 
standing defining the highest good at which that society 
aims. This understanding is the religious perception 
of the given time and society. And this religious per- 
ception is always clearly expressed by some advanced 
men, and more or less vividly perceived by all the mem- 
bers of the society.” 

A noble conception of the purpose of life is, there- 
fore, fundamental. It gives society its direction and 
indicates the ideals of perfection and unity which are 
its natural goal. When men lose the clue to the mean- 
ing of life, they no longer walk sure-footedly, but go 
groping in their bewilderment, and harmony and hap- 
piness disappear. Art necessarily becomes decadent, 
for, even though it has attained the perfection of tech- 
nique, it loses its function when it has no great emotions 
to express. It is real and great only when it is over- 
coming separation, educating men to union, and setting 
up in place of the existing reign of force the kingdom 
of love. It is an expensive and injurious folly when it 
serves merely to transmit the exclusive feelings of a single 
social class. 

The passionate words in which this great literary 
artist expresses his life-convictions produce in us mingled 
feelings of approval, disapproval, and doubt, and es- 
pecially a sense of the necessity of criticism. There 
is truth in what he says, but the exaggeration of state- 
ment is evident. ‘The ethical interest has in his case 
almost extinguished the esthetic. ‘Tolstoy’s reaction 
from the luxurious life of the Russian nobility seems to 
have led him to make the feelings and ideals of the peas- 
antry his standard. For him, apparently, there was no 
other alternative. Always an extremist, he did not do 
justice to the way of life taken by our great democracy, 
more than ninety per cent. of which consists of middle- 
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class people with a genius for conciliating 
interests and avoiding one-sided views of life. 
Probably no great modern writer is more misleading 
if uncritically read, or more helpful if his limitations 
are perceived and his prejudices distinguished from his 
moral insight. He tells us, for instance, that many 
of the leaders of modern society have themselves lost 
the clue to the meaning of life, and so utters an im- 
portant truth. But when he undertakes to show why 
they have lost it, he falls into grievous error. For he 
declares that the meaning of life is clear enough, but 
that we do not wish to see it, that in fact we refuse 
to see it, for the reason that our lives are inconsistent 
with it and we do not intend to change them. ‘That 
modern society is moving with great rapidity without 
any very clear sense of its direction is true, but this is 
not because men are bad or wish to live irreligious lives. 
It is rather an incident of the present stage of progress, 
and a consequence of the necessary specialization of 
our intellectual tasks. Science consists of a great num- 
ber of isolated specialisms. The workers are so busy 
collecting materials that they have no time to build. 
There are many investigators, but few who attempt 
to combine the discoveries in a rational conception of 
the whole. 

The consequence is that we have lost the unitary view 
of life, our thought is not comprehensive but fractional, 
and our knowledge consists of a great number of more 
or less detached and unrelated bits of information. 
Although the results for science itself, as well as for art, 
religion, and social life, are deplorable, they are the 
natural outcome of a necessary tendency carried too far. 
Without division of labor nothing could be achieved. 
It is essential to avoid that “confusion of categories” 
which made primitive man so helpless in dealing with 
the forces of nature. We must not unwittingly mix 
our science with our poetry, and a careful distinction 
must be made between physics and metaphysics. Still, 
specialization is only provisional, and if its results are 
to be fruitful they must be put together in a working 
and workable view of life. 

Isolation is ruinous. This is true not only of art, 
but of every phase of the physical, intellectual, moral, 
social, and religious life. Separate any function from 
its context in life, exaggerate it, make it an end, and 
it inevitably becomes abnormal. Furthermore, the re- 
maining functions are impaired. Food being necessary 
to us, for example, its consumption is a natural activity. 
When this function is personalized and kept in its proper 
place and associated with courtesy, refinement, and 
joyous and friendly conversation, it is as beautiful 
as it is indispensable. At its best it becomes a com- 
munion. But the gourmands and gluttons who make 
eating an end show us how revolting a natural activity 
becomes when it is detached from its normal relations 
in an organized and unified life. , 

Or take the instinct that makes the sexes attractive 
to each other. Properly guided and controlled, it leads 
to the formation of families and the establishment 
of homes; it brings to men and women the sweetest 
and most sacred experiences they know. In the joys 
of parenthood, the rearing and education of children, 
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‘character is developed, and the highest interests of the 


race are secured. When, however, this phase of life 
is separated from the rest, when love is divorced from 
responsibility, it, too, becomes perverted in itself, and 
it corrupts the whole of which it is a subordinate and 
necessary part. It sets the maiden on the street, blights 
all her aspirations, destroys her happiness, and inflicts 
upon the youth a less obvious but often no less serious 


injury. 
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Life is normally a unity of many diverse functions, 
and isolation is always injurious. ‘This is strikingly 
illustrated in those cases of dissociation reported by 
specialists in abnormal psychology. It appears that 
a complex of ideas and emotions sometimes becomes 
dissociated from the rest of the mental life. This split- 
off portion may become buried in the subconscious region 
of the personality, and be for years a source of injury 
to happiness and health. <A fright received in child- 
hood, a forgotten shock, a strangulated grief, a sup- 
pressed experience, is occasionally proved to be a real 
source of disturbance in the conscious life. It is the 
business of the psychotherapist to dig for these sub- 
terranean complexes, and when he finds them the cure 
consists in rendering them harmless by bringing them 
into the synthesis which constitutes normal mental 
life, and in which they can be inhibited and controlled. 

It is clear that the mind or soul or conscious part of 
us has in the past been conceived of as simpler than it 
really is. In the light of researches such as those of 
Dr. Morton Prince, we can no longer think of it as a 
simple, indivisible, metaphysical unit. Personality ap- 
pears to be a complex of many factors, some acquired, 
some innate. It is an aggregation of ‘potential and 
functioning activities” which are capable of more or 
less autonomy. ‘Their complete integration is the ideal. 
We oiten fall short, so that unity of consciousness is 
a matter of degree, and in extreme cases the disintegrat- 
ing tendencies may prevail and complete ruin result. 
The automatisms which sometimes occur in healthy 
people should not be encouraged. When we feel as if 
we were about “to fly to pieces,” we should struggle 
to hold ourselves together, remembering that happiness 
and efficiency come when “the whole man is there in 
the thing which is now to be done.” 

The principle illustrated by these phenomena, so in- 
teresting in themselves, is of the first importance for 
the understanding of the art, science, ethics, and religion 
of our time. While it is absurd to speak of their bank- 
ruptcy, it is not denied that they have disappointed us. 
The services expected of them have been but imperfectly 
performed. ‘The reason is fairly clear. ‘They are aspects 
of life which belong together. No one of them can be 
detached from the rest and successfully cultivated in 
isolation. Life cannot be dismembered and remain life. 
Faith without works is dead. ‘This was said in old time. 
But the converse is also true. Social service and social 
reform cannot succeed without the spiritual optimism 
of religion, without its faith, hope, and love, and sense 
of the infinite worth of personality. What the attempt 
to dispense with religion, or to do things for other people 
without religion, comes to, we see in that “decadent 
strain in modern writing which hunts for abuses, ac- 
centuates weakness, makes capital out of folly, exag- 
gerates wrong-doing, exhibits evil out of relation to good, 
makes man contemptible in the eyes of his neighbor, 
discredits society in its own esteem, and leaves us finally 
in the dark as to how we may help one another to 
better things.”’ ; 

This is peculiarly a truth for the time. It is generally 
realized that exclusive devotion to religious culture is 
a mistake. Religion needs science to prune it of super- 
stition; it must express itself in goodness and human 
service; and it should be the inspiration of great art 
and sanctify every normal activity. In itself it is in- 
sufficient, but it is also indispensable. Tolstoy has 
shown that art cannot do without it, but it is just as 
necessary to ethical culture and to science, at least to 
the sciences that deal with human life. a 

It is easy to see why this is so. The physicist may 
be indifferent to all interests except that which he feels 
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in ascertaining the sequence of physical events. He 
may be cold-blooded and absolutely impartial. But 
the student of human life must have a normal emotional 
equipment, for the reason that the study of man is 
largely a study of values, and there are no values apart 
from an appreciation of them. They can be under- 
stood only by him who feels them. The keenest intellect 
cannot possibly see the truth of human nature, for what 
is studied is not a thing with a definite physical consti- 
tution and mechanical reaction, but a great number 
of needs, longings, aspirations, strivings toward ideals 
dimly or clearly perceived. Without feeling, it is 
impossible to understand a life which largely consists 
of feeling. 

Consider, for instance, the problem of understanding 
the nature of justice. Philosophers, moralists, and 
jurists have so far failed to reach a satisfactory con- 
ception of it. The best we can do is to say that it is 
a sort of equality. Prof. Hobhouse defines it as “the 
rendering to each man his due as judged by an impartial 
authority.”’ But equality cannot be predicated of human 
beings, and the attempt to express ‘‘impartiality of 
feeling” results in practice in a more or less mechanical 
treatment of men. So the world is abandoning the 
old conception and the methods based upon it, and 
tending to regard each concrete case as individual and 
unique. We have already reached this point in dealing 
with the delinquents brought before the juvenile court. 

Here is a little urchin before the judge. The officer 
reports that his father is a drunkard, his mother dis- 
solute, and that the child has grown up in filthy lodgings 
or in the street, in an atmosphere of indecency and vile- 
ness, without love or care. He has committed an offence. 
What does he deserve? What is his due? What would 
be justice for him? Who knows? If no one but God 
really knows, who on earth most nearly knows, the man 
of intellect without feeling, or the judge who views the 
child not only with a clear mind but also with a loving 
heart? 

Here is another case, that of a youth who has had a 
better chance, but who has had the misfortune to be 
the child of very rich but foolish parents. From infancy 
he has been without discipline, and has been surrounded 
by those who have pampered and flattered him but 
have withheld from him needed correction and whole- 
some truth. He is in trouble. What does he deserve? 
Here is Gretchen in “‘ Faust,’’ who did not understand her 
own nature, the tremendous power of its impulsive 
forces, and the full significance of her action. What 
would be justice in her case? 

Is it not clear that the intellect alone cannot answer, 
that ethics cannot decide? Justice is not to be isolated. 
We cannot hope to be merely just. Sympathy will 
help us on our way, for sympathy brings insight. What 
we can do is to consider the child rather than its offence, 
to find out approximately what would be best for it and 
at the same time guard the interests of society. That is, 
there can never be justice unless there is something more. 
Love includes justice. There is no such thing as im- 
partial, cold-blooded justice. Justice exists only when 
it is swallowed up of love. ‘The religious sense of the 
sacredness of life and of the worth of personality is 
necessary to the just treatment of man. Without it, 
justice cannot even be defined. ‘he application of this 
truth in the practice of the modern juvenile court is 
one of the surest signs of progress, and what has been 
there begun will doubtless to some degree extend to other 
courts which deal with adult offenders. 

To know the truth about human nature, a mental 
equipment is necessary beyond that which suffices for 
the successful pursuit of physical science. Feeling is 
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the key to feeling, and he only will understand human 
life who appreciates its values. .Perceptive and reason- 
ing powers may discover physical and mathematical 
truth, but the pure in heart see God and they see men 
who contemplate him with the eye of love. In dealing 
with human problems the service of the heart to the 
head is as indispensable as the service of the head to 
the heart. ‘To be a man of science and nothing more 
is to be a fractional thinker and therefore incompetent 
in this field. Efficiency here depends upon being a 
whole man. ‘he normal attitude is not determined 
by the intellect alone, or moral feeling alone. It 1s 
the reaction of the whole nature. 

A perception of this truth will in time influence educa- 
tional theory and practice as it is now changing the con- 
ception and administration of justice. The clamor 
for ethical instruction in the public schools is in part 
based on the assumption that ethics can be isolated and 
taught without a religious background. But we can- 
not go very far without realizing that ethical differences 
are as profound as the religious or theological. Dr. 
Hastings Rashdall, in his Stanford University lectures 
entitled ‘“‘Is Conscience an Emotion?” calls attention 
to the fact that some enthusiasts for moral education 
do not believe in the objective validity of the idea of 
duty, that is, they ‘“‘do not believe in morality at all 
in the sense in which the ethical rationalist understands 
morality.” 

In one manual for ethical instruction he found this 
question and answer: “If you resist a temptation to 
tell a lie, what will you get by it for yourself?” “I 
shall get the respect of my fellows.” To the profes- 
sor such teaching is even more demoralizing than the 
old heaven-and-hell doctrine, for in the latter it was 
implied that reward and punishment came from an in- 
trinsically righteous God, the result being that the 
children’s minds were impressed with ‘‘the idea of an 
eternal, intrinsic, objective difference between good and 
evil. It inculcates respect for an absolute moral stand- 
ard which is independent of human caprice. In short, 
it implants and fosters the idea of duty; whereas the 
teaching which puts the desire for respect of one’s fel- 
lows in the forefront of ethical motives tends to make 
morality mean, ‘Always shout with the largest crowd,’ 
to make a god of public opinion, a heaven of mere popu- 
larity, and to encourage shrinking from unpopularity 
as the worst of hells. From such a standpoint Socrates 
and one greater than Socrates were simply foolish and 
immoral persons.” 

From this it does not follow that it is not possible to 
focus attention ou the ethical aspects of life, neglecting 
for the time the mechanical, esthetic, and religious 
aspects. Such temporary emphasis or provisional isola- 
tion is both possible and necessary. But ethical instruc- 
tion and ethical culture can no more be dissociated from 
religious thought and feeling than from the truths of 
science. Men and women of the temper of Dr. Rashdall 
will not countenance emotional and utilitarian theories 
of ethics, since they regard them as “fatal to the deep- 
est spiritual convictions and to the highest spiritual 
aspirations of the human race.” 

_A spiritual diagnosis of the main disorder of modern 
life would be as follows: The abnormal condition is due 
not to specialization, for that is a condition of investiga 
tion, but to the fact that we have forgotten that this 
isolation of the aspects of life is provisional and tem- 
porary, a means but not an end. In the great art of 
life, much more difficult than any science, all the results 
of special researches have to be reunited. Life is normal 
only when the great functions go on together. Tolstoy 
felt that art could not flourish independently of religion, 
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and the leaders in all the great fields are beginning to 
realize that they need each other and cannot do their 
work alone. 

This is becoming clear to men of science, who realize 
that their instruction fails of its proper influence because 
undergraduate students and lay readers fail to per- 
ceive either the connection between scientific studies 
or their true relation to the problems of greatest human 
interest. Ina recent number of Science there is an article 
which points out the need of a history of science which 
would help the student to reach an organic, unitary 
view of its development. As it is, few students rise 
above the chaos of unrelated investigations and per- 
ceive “the mutual relations and interconnections of the 
sciences.” Such a comprehensive view would not only 
deepen culture and stimulate individual progress, but 
it would overcome that narrowness of training which is 
injurious to the interests of science. “It can be shown 
from a history of the industries that frequently progress 
has been opposed by men whose experience has been 
confined to one department, or to one section of one 
department. Advances have come here, as in the sciences, 
from outsiders. Rightly understood this is a further 
argument, not for lack of culture, but for breadth of 
culture.” 

No human discipline, unless it be religion, undergoes 
so great a distortion when detached from the rest of 
life as philosophy. ‘The reason is obvious. Philosophy 
is not something apart from life. It is simply life becom- 
ing reflective, self-conscious. It is life seeking to under- 
stand itself. Its business is to organize and unify knowl- 
edge, to see things in true perspective, in their normal 
place in the context of life. I long for the time when it 
will turn from the unintelligibilities that now fill the 
pages of philosophical magazines and perform its true 
function of helping man to orient himself in the world. 

A stable and normal life, e.g., must be adjusted to 
the claims of the past, the present, and the future. The 
average mind, unhelped by philosophy, is unequal to 
its task. ‘The consequence is that we have three classes, 
marked by three different attitudes, in society. The 
conservative appreciates the past, the philistines and 
opportunists the present, while the impotent visionary 
or revolutionary radical is concerned with the future. 
All of these tendencies ought to coexist in each mind, 
but they are ordinarily distributed among different 
persons. The consequence is that it takes three of them 
to make a man, while each is something less than one- 
third of a normal personality, since the tendency he 
represents is not properly supplemented by the other 
two. Another result is strife between parties and al- 
ternating waves of progress and reaction. To prevent 
this is one of the chief functions of philosophy, which is 
essentially a struggle for that wholeness of thought 
and unitary view without which we cannot regain the 
clue to the meaning of life. We cannot dispense with 
its services, nor can we utilize much that is called by 
its name. As the French thinker, M. Izoulet, has said, 
we cannot base a programme of earthly progress on 
a cosmic pessimism, nor rationalism, which is the royalty 
of reason, on agnosticism, the failure of reason. Phi- 
losophy, like religion, art, science, and ethical culture, 
must be saved from the perversion always produced by 
isolation, in order that it may save the rest of life. 

Experience is therefore saying to us: You are absorbed 
in your diverse separate tasks, and it is well. One thing, 
however, is lacking. Get the parts of your life together. 
Learn to co-ordinate without confusing the functions 
which work normally only when they work together. 
Wholeness of thought is necessary to wholesomeness 
of feeling, and both are the indispensable requisites of 
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an efficient, complete life. Science should illumine life; 
art should adorn it; morality should organize and order 
its impulses, making the noblest supreme and putting 
every other in its proper place; religion should keep the 
whole sweet and wholesome, hopeful and loving, joyous 
and serene. 

_ Exclusive or excessive devotion to any great interest 
is self-defeating. To be a man of science and nothing 
more, or merely an artist or moralist or religious en- 
thusiast, is to fail, because this is to be but a fraction of 
a man, and only true, whole men succeed. Over all 
other ideals must reign the ideal of complete living. 
It is man’s difficulty and glory that his life cannot be 
normal unless it does justice to all the high interests 
humanity knows, unless it is lived in the light of the 
whole. His failure is not so much his sin as his small- 
ness, and his success means his continual approximation 
to a life that in its largeness and completeness matches 
the greatness of the world. 

st. Louis, Mo. 


The Greater Art. 


Ah, well! our eyes may scan the skies, 
But what can be moré sweet, 
More fair and dear 
Than cluster here 
To blossom at our feet? 


Recently a lecturer of international repute was en- 
gaged to speak in a town hardly a score of miles from 
Boston. . The Town Hall was a barren place; the plat- 
form a desert of space, ungarnished and desolate. 

From this stage setting, bare of even a flower, the 
lecturer was to speak on ‘‘Beauty in Literature, Art, 
Nature, and Life.’ What a tax upon the mental and 
verbal resources of any speaker to perform such perfect. 
word-painting as to blot out that devastated platform 
with its desert of emptiness and make it blossom as the 
rose! ; 

The lecturer may not have so intended it, but the 
whole spirit of his address was that beauty was not of 
eye alone, but of the imagination. In literature, romance 
that offends all the established technic of construction 
thrills and lives and carries its mission because of the 
beauty it holds—the beauty of the human touch, or the 
beauty of spirit from which all selfishness has fallen; in 
art, the picture that is not beautiful so much in its sub- 
ject as in some humble and reverent beauty of spirit 
awakened in the observer. 

Perhaps the greater art is not so much in the thing or 
scene pictured as in the beauty the artist gleans from it, 
as his gift to those to whom his art is to appeal. 

The gift of painting without colors, by the skilful use of 
words with which to picture thought, suggests the marvels 
of the artist’s pencil in illustration. ‘Turn to the little 
etchings of street scenes in Boston, spots that of them- 
selves receive hardly more than a passing notice, because 
familiarity breeds indifference; do not these very spots 
become poetized, beautified, under the artist’s touch? 
The sketch is accurate, it pictures the place truthfully; 
but the dross, the commonplace, and the commercialism 
vanish, and only beauty remains. 

Does not this thought at least give a hint that in life 
itself the greater art is to cultivate such a love of beauty 
as shall lift the spirit out of the dregs and into an atmos- 
phere more satisfying, just as the artist’s pencil elimi- 
nates the dross and commonplace from our street scenes, 
and retains only the charm and beauty of the spot, the 
gem to which art alone can give a permanent and beautiful 
setting? OLIVER PENMARK. 
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Surpassed. 


The urgent gull strives down the sweeping wind; 
The lark, aspiring, sings in viewless sky; 

Yet I, who have so hoped and dreamed and loved— 
How less than these am I! 


O radiant gull, thy calm of tireless flight, 
Unresting peace, be mine; 
And thou Familiar of the skies, teach me 
An ecstasy like thine! 
—Grace Duffield Goodwin. 


A Church that Belteves in a Town. 


BY WILLIAM E. DANFORTH. 


In view of the increasing attention which 
the churches in small towns are giving to 
civic problems, The American City, an illus- 
trated monthly review of municipal im- 
provements and civic advance, published at 
87 Nassau Street, New York, is sending out 
each month a special edition for the small 
towns and villages. From this Town and 
County edition we take this report of what 
has been done in Elmhurst, Ill. :— 


The question “How may we unify our 
town into a commttnity?’’ focuses the 
suburban problem. ‘The answer of Elm- 
hurst, Ill., sixteen miles west of Chicago, 
is the Community House, opened early in 
1914 by Christ Church, which exists ‘‘for the 
purpose of uniting, as far as possible, all the 
representatives of Christian faiths in Elm- 
hurst, in vital membership and active work, 
as a church for the community as a whole.”’ 

About 1850 Elmhurst was a little village 
mainly of German immigrant farmers. 
Later comers, of New England extraction, 
bought and built more or less pretentious 
residences. There was considerable an- 
tipathy between the “wealthy Yankees” and 
the Germans, and the Germans had a large 
majority of the votes. By 1900 the new- 
comers had built a small Congregational 
church, which drew within itself represen- 
tatives of all religious denominations, ex- 
cept Episcopalians, under the name of 
“Christ Church.” The Germans, in their 
separate churches and parochial schools, 
were massed to keep down taxation for 
school purposes and blocked most municipal 
improvements. 

In this rather bad state of affairs, Christ 
Church, trying constantly to conciliate and 
unite all factions, suggested the building of 
a community house on the church premises. 
The idea appealed tremendously to both 
classes, and, by the work of a building com- 
mittee of eleven, within two months $9,000 
was subscribed, in a place where the tradi- 
tion was that $4,000 was about the top limit 
that could be raised for anything. 

Then the building of the Community 
House began. By tactful, skilful, local 
publicity, the imagination of the people 
was appealed to; the idea was kept before 
them that it was to be a place for people 
to get together and become acquainted—all 
ages, in families, and especially to provide 
social and other functions for the young 
people. It was asseverated over and over 
again that it was to be for all the people, 
irrespective of denominational affiliations 
or any other distinctions whatsoever. ‘The 
whole plant equipped, to date, with the land 
it stands on, represents a value of about 
$16,000. 

The decorations on the exterior of the 
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building consist of tiles—about two hundred 
people of the town each took clay and 
moulded the tiles and worked in their own 
decorations; then the tiles were fired. This 
created much interest and enthusiasm. 
About two hundred families were thus rep- 
resented in their own handiwork. This is 
typical of numerous ways in which we worked 
hands and hearts literally into the structure. 
From the hour the building was finished and 
opened, people have flocked to it, and that on 
the exact lines as planned. Our only diffi- 
culty is in parcelling out the “‘time’’ in the 
building to meet the demands. 

Another secret of its success seems to lie 
in our ‘‘system of wheels,’ as I call them. 
In other words, the interest is kept up, and 
the house made to reach far and wide among 
all ages and classes of the community, by a 
system of organizations. This was carefully 
worked out in advance. ‘This is also where 
the money for maintenance comes from. 

First, I sent out a letter to two hundred and 
fifty men of all classes and in all localities of 
the municipality, enclosing post-cards which 
bore an application form for membership in 
what I named the Community Club. It was 
a frank, ‘“‘man-to-man”’ letter, stating that 
the house was a fact, as all could see—now, 
how many of them were willing to “‘chip in” 
ip an organization to provide entertainment, 
etc., free to the general public, and help to 
give the thing a go permanently. Over one 
hundred and eighty men of all classes and 
churches responded, returning signed appli- 
cations. At the first meeting of the club for 
formal organization two hundred were pres- 
ent. Scores of them had never met any of 
the others; some I did not know myself. 

Now the fact that such a body of men, 
representing all wings, sections, nationalities, 
shades of religion, ‘varieties of local politics, 
could be got together at all was such an eye- 
opener to all that the meeting went off with 
a bang. I stated frankly and strongly that 
it was not a Christ Church club, that discus- 
sions of religion and politics as such were 
barred. ‘The idea of ‘‘neighborliness and get- 
together under the Golden Rule, to provide 
good times for all the people, under good 
auspices’? was adopted in the constitution. 
The dues were made 50 cents a month. 

Soon all the men were clamoring to get 
in, and now the club has a membership of 
two hundred and fifty. Every Tuesday 
night in the Community House belongs to the 
Community Club. Inits membership are the 
rich, the poor, Catholics, and members of 
all the other churches. On the first and third 
Tuesdays of the month they have “open 
nights,” for wives and friends and children— 
entertainments all the way from high-class 
music and lectures to wholesome vaudeville, 
costing them from $25 to $150 a night. The 
second and fourth Tuesdays are devoted to 
cards, indoor athletics, billiards, bowling and 
the like. On these nights the house is as if it 
belonged to a live men’s club as its personal 
clubhouse. On the open nights people have 
to get there by 7.30 to get seats, and the 
standing-room is all taken. 

This Community Club is attempting no 
“reforms”; they are barred. Its sole object 
is to get the men of Elmhurst to know each 
other and mingle, with nothing to start dis- 
turbances. Already, by getting acquainted 
with each other, the men are putting the 
old cliques and divisions out of business. 

At the same time, in an election last week, 
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one man got his majority by just wearing his 
Community Club button and calling the at- 
tention of voters to it. You see what this 
club is destined to do in local politics without 
saying a word. 

Last year I organized a Woman’s Club. 
It has grown to be a great power and has its 
home (and its own stated time) in the house. 
It is beginning to be courted by the politi- 
cians. It provides excellent education in 
civics for the women. 

An alert set of Community Boy Scouts 
was formed last year. We were fortunate 
enough to have a specialist among us to 
organize and lead this. 

All this system of cogs and wheels is work- 
ing like clockwork, with no jar of machinery. 
Here is a mass of old and new people, of all 
nationalities, shades of opinion, religious be- 
liefs: Catholics, Protestants; Democrats, 
Republicans and Suffragists; even former 
political enemies,—all sitting down together, 
working together, with one aim—happiness, 
wholesomeness, a desire to serve and enjoy 
their community. 

Purposely, the Community House was built 
without physical connection with the church. 
It is not a consecrated building except in the 
name of humanity. The whole town under- 
stands that the people of Christ Church have 
denied themselves a new church edifice in 
order to build this house and open it to the 
entire city. The-result is that, almost from 
the day this idea got into the minds of Elm- 
hurst people, the church, on Sunday morn- 
ings, is so crowded that at times we can’t seat 
them all comfortably, and the church mem- 
bership has increased 300 per cent. 

If any churches in this country are afraid 
to trust the people, are afraid to take their 
good money and put it into just such things 
as shall serve the people and make them 
wholesomely happy; if any are afraid to open 
a place, under Christian auspices, where 
young people can dance when they want to, 
where the boys can both pray and frolic, 
where the men can get together and smoke 
and play cards of an evening (sometimes we 
have one hundred and fifty of all sorts at it), 
where a Sunday-school can meet with a 
bowling-alley and a billiard-room as class- 
rooms,—let them come and see our Commu- 
nity House, and then glance at the crowded 
church, where Catholics, Lutherans, Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, Methodists, etc., 
worship and kneel together. 

I have not told a tenth of this glorious, 
happy story of a church that believes in a 
town. 


In Real Life. 


It is in the humblest places that one en- 
counters those glimpses of human nature 
that make of the whole world one family. 
It is not academic training nor education of 
any kind that creates the sentiment of 
brotherhood. That is something harbored 
in the heart. “’Tis mightiest in the 
mightiest,” but it is not less sweet and true 
and helpful when overtaken by the lowliest 
footfall that treads the earth. 

A few days ago, passing along Copley 
Square in Boston, a busy man hurried into a 
little arcade dignified by the name of parlor, 
where two attentive young Italians admin- 
istered shines for five cents a polish. Dur- 
ing the progress of this artistic venture the 
gentleman said: “You have a nice little place 
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here, boys; I think you will do well.” ‘This 
remark led to an exchange of speculative 
opinion as to the time required to establish 
a boot-blacking parlor on a firm financial 
foundation. The young men needed en- 
couragement and got it, and their grateful 
smiles were reward and to spare. 

At this moment there passed a one-armed 
man in shabby dress, with head up, singing a 
lively air in a doubtful tenor voice. It re- 
minded one of that wonderful poem-story 
“Pippa Passes,” for did not Pippa ever 
sing, as she passed, notes of cheer for every 
listening ear? 

“See that, now,” said one of the- shining 
artists. ‘‘Only one arm, very poor, and yet 
with a gay song on his lips; now isn’t that a 
lesson, sir?’? ‘The man in the chair said it 
surely was, and that in his experience of life 
he had observed more content, gratitude, and 
happiness where struggle and denial were the 
daily bread than among those who had never 
known the meaning of privation. The young 
and eager Italians agreed heartily, their dark 
eyes glowing with approval upon their soli- 
tary patron. 

Enter a young colored: girl to get some shoes 
that had been left for repair. She was treated 
with fine courtesy. As she received her 
bundle, the polite polisher noticed that her 
shoes were far from dust-free. He invited 
her to take the one lady’s chair in the corner, 
but she was a bit shy and declined. ‘‘Ah,”’ 
he said, “you must allow me; there is no 
charge this time.” So there sat the daugh- 
ter of Africa with the son of Italy at her feet, 
and, lowly as the act was, it held that fine 
spirit of the human touch, the ‘‘touch of 
nature”’ that ‘‘makes the whole world kin.” 
“All service ranks the same with God: there 
is no last or first.”,—Frederic A. Whiting. 


Birds and Lighthouses. 


The slaughter of migratory birds around 
lighthouse lanterns has long been a matter 
of regret. It did not seem to be preventable. 
The almost universal belief was that in the 
darkness of night the birds were so dazed 
and dazzled by the great light in the lantern 
that they senselessly flew round and round, 
dashing themselves against the glass until 
they were stunned or maimed, and fell 
helplessly to die upon the wave-swept rocks. 
They were supposed, indeed, to be as insensate 
as the proverbially foolish moths that flutter 
to death in the candle-flame. Happily, it 
now appears that this was a mistake, and 


- that the birds can be saved if they are given 


a chance of self-preservation. 

Mr. Thijsse, the Dutch naturalist, refused 
to credit their alleged lack of intelligence. 
He believed that when the birds came within 
the radius of the glaring lantern light they 
had to remain there because they could not 
possibly see anything beyond. Only when 
daylight came could they continue their 
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journey, and until then they had to keep 
on the wing—if they could. They saw 
nothing on which to rest, and therefore, 
argued Mr. Thijsse, the weary little travellers 
could but fly around the lighthouse till 
dawn should come, and always many fell 
exhausted before it came. 

His theory having been confirmed by 
some experiments, the British Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds was persuaded to 
test the matter on a larger scale by having 
resting-places for birds attached to the light- 
houses at St. Catherine’s in the Isle of Wight, 
and the Caskets, off Alderney. ‘The gratify- 
ing results are now made known. No longer 
are there thousands of dead, from any cause. 
Upon the perches, which are so arranged as 
not to interfere with the light, the birds have 
gladly settled for rest, and so at sunrise have 
been enabled to resume their flight with 
renewed vigor. Thus large numbers of 
insectivorous song-birds are saved, and if 
the saving is of economic value it is none the 
less humane.—Boston Herald. 


Literature. 


JOSEPHINE IN WaR Time. By Elizabeth 
Cumings. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 
—Josephine is a delightfully original and in- 
teresting little girl who has the fortune to 
pass through some stirring scenes during the 
Civil War. She was a real child, with temp- 
tations and blunders and disappointments in 
her way, but with the right spirit and a great 
dealtomakeherhappy. ‘The story of her ups 
and downs is told with animation. 


THE LEGEND OF THE SACRED IMAGE. By 
Selma Lagerléf. Translated by Velma Swan- 
ston Howard. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 50 cents net.—The gentle simplicity 
of this legend is well preserved in the transla- 
tion. It is the story of a simple old peasant 
couple who sold all they had, trusting in the 
Sacred Image to return to them an hundred- 
fold. ‘The vindication of their faith included 
blessing to others of whose misfortunes they 
became aware during their journey to the 
cathedral in which the Image was poorly 
housed and neglected. The lesson of the 
legend is spoken by the bishop when he says: 
“Tt is you who are wise; we are the fools. 
Who among us does not know that God is 
all powerful, and yet not one of us dares 
rely wholly on His support?” 


Tur TuRBULENT DucuEss. By Percy J. 
Brebner. Boston: Little Brown & Co. 
$1.30 net.—If it were not for small kingdoms 
in Europe, how much romance and advent- 
ure now provided with the proper back- 
ground would have to seek in our novels for 
a new setting. Princesses are fascinating 
heroines and they have a wider scope for 
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action than others. Of this fact Mr. Brebner 
has taken advantage, and he gives us a 
spirited tale of mystery and danger, with 
a hero who stooped to conquer, but yet 
answered every requirement of the stirring 
age of chivalry. One plot succeeds another, 
but true love finds a way to break through in- 
trigue and deception. The turbulent duchess 
was a woman at heart, and her courage 
and wit receive the reward not always granted 
to those who must marry for the sake of 
a kingdom. 


Magazines. 


In education lies the hope of the world 
to-day—education which will bring us all to 
larger realization and understanding of other 
races and peoples: this might be the key- 
note of the February Century, sounded 
by W. Morgan Shuster in his presentation of 
“Peace and Disarmament,” some reflections 
of a neutral on war and education; by 
Edwin Davies Schoonmaker who discusses 
the question “Has the Church Collapsed?”; 
by Arthur Bullard who declares that military 
strength is not the only, or by any means the 
best, form of national protection; and by 
Marion Craig Wentworth whose one-act 
play “War Brides” utters the passionate 
protest of the women of the world who are 
“strong to keep the world going, to keep 
sacred the greatest things in life—love and 
home and work.” “Promise to see to it 
that if we bear you the men for your nation 
there shall be no more war. See to it that 
they shall not go forth to murder and be 
murdered. ‘That is fair. We will do our 
part,—we always have. We bear and rear 
and agonize. Well, if we are fit for that, 
we are fit to have a voice in the fate of the 
men we bear. If we can bring forth the 
men for the nation, we can sit with you in 
your councils and shape the destiny of the 
nation, and say whether it is to war or peace 
we give the sons we bear.’ Samuel P. 
Orth’s analysis of ‘England: Imperial 
Opportunist,’”’ Adachi Kinnosuke’s interpre- 
tation of “Kiao-Chau, and its Meaning” 
from a Japanese point of view, and short 
stories by Caroline Duer, Marie Conway 
Oemler, Katharine Fullerton Gerould, P. G. 
Wodehouse, and William T. Nichols are 
other features to be noted. 
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The Dome. 
To My Own. 


The squirrel lies hid in his hollow tree, 
All wrapped in his long, soft tail; 

The rabbit is snuggled as snug can be 
Tn his home ’neath the old fence rail; 

The partridge is only a bunch of down 
Where thickest the arching brush,— 

They in the forest and we in the town, 
Hush, my honey-boy, hush. 


The field-mouse curls in a velvet ball 
Far under the dead swamp-grass; 

In his hole by the frozen waterfall 
The mink dreams oft of the bass; 

And every chick of the ground and air 
Ts cuddled in haven deep,— 

So here, in the glow of the firelight fair, 
Sleep, my honey-boy, sleep. 


The North Wind romps with the whirling snow; 
Sly Jack Frost noses about; 
But wood and field are abed,—for no, 
Not even the owl is out. 
And here, where the motherkin’s breast is warm, 
And motherkin’s arms are tight, 
Safe from the snow and the frost and storm, 
Good-night, honey-boy, good-night. 
—E. L. Sabin, in Saturday Evening Post. 


What Father Beaver had to Say. 


BY ANNIE BALCOMB WHEELER. 


“Ugh, ugh-ugh!”’ came the gruff voice of 
Billy Bear. 

Everybody but Blackie Crow and Jack 
Hopper hid when they heard him. Blackie 
was in a safe place high in a bare tree, and 
Jack had too much curiosity ever to be afraid 
of anything. ‘“‘Just listen to Old Growler,” 
said Jack. ‘‘I wonder what he’s so ugly about 
now? It must be dreadful to have such a 
disposition.” 

“Caw, caw,” called Blackie, as he stopped 
preening his feathers. “If you rabbits could 
only fly, you’d know lots more than you do.” 

“Oh, I suppose he’s lonesome. Come to 
think of it, I haven’t seen Mrs. Billy about 
lately. I suppose she couldn’t stand it any 
longer,” and Jack hopped a little nearer the 
big tree for safety. 

“Mrs. Billy has a secret. She’s got two of 
the. finest little cubs I ever saw. She keeps 
them in the deep woods. When they are big 
enough, she’ll bring them out, and you can 
see for yourself.” 

“Ugh-ugh, ugh-ugh!’ The twigs snapped 
as Old Growler shouldered his way through 
the brush. ‘‘Ugh, get out of my way!’ he 
growled as he aimed a cuff in Jack’s direction. 

Jack dodged behind the great trunk, then 
peeped.out and wiggled his long ears saucily. 
“‘What’s happened, Old’ Growler? You don’t 
seem very happy to-day.” 

“T'll thank you to call me by my right 
name,” grunted Billy. 

“Caw! caw! I know what’s the matter 
with you. You haven’t got over your 
stings,’ screamed Blackie. ‘“‘Serves you 
right for being such a pig and not wanting 
any one else to have a taste of honey. I saw 
you, and I heard Blue Jay call you a thief for 
robbing the bees of their year’s work.” 

“T’m not the only thief around. Who is 
it steals the farmer’s corn, I’d like to know? 
My! but isn’t it cold!” 

“Cold!” snapped Blackie. “I shouldn’t 
think you’d ever be cold again with all that 
blueberry and acorn fat under your hide. 
Cold, huh!’ Here Blackie Crow nearly fell 
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off his perch in his excitement. ‘Here you 
get the best of everything because you’re 
the biggest, and then twit me about a few 
corn-sprouts I take in return for my labor. 
The cornfield is all the better for thinning out; 
didn’t you know that?” 

“Not when you thin out all the fattest 
sprouts, as you do.” Old Growler’s grunt 
sounded almost like a laugh as he scrambled 
down the bank to the river, but it wasn’t long 
before they heard a roar of rage, then a sharp 
crack! crack! 

“So you’ve gone to sleep, too? What 
business have you to go to bed before I do?” 
and Old Growler gave the thin ice a second 
blow that sent it flying in all directions, after 
which he put his black nose into the water 
and took a good long drink. 

One would think he’d have been polite 
enough to say, ““Thank you”’ after this, but 
what do you think he did? He threw stones 
and called names, he truly did, scratching the 
dirt and stones into the hole he’d made, and 
growling, ‘‘ Idle Snoozer—that’s the best name 
for such a lazy thing—Idle Snoozer,’’ and he 
threw more stones before he turned to go. 

“Caw! caw! for shame!’ screamed Blackie, 
and Jack was about to add his opinion of such 
ingratitude when a new voice broke in. It 
was Father Beaver, whom they thought fast 
asleep in his new house under the river. It 
happened he was on his roof, listening all the 
time. Now Father Beaver was not only the 
most industrious animal in the big woods, but 
the wisest. He was usually too busy to talk, 
but when he did open his mouth every one 
stopped to listen. Jack Hopper’s children, 
Flop-ear and Wrinkle-nose, came out of the 
briar-patch, Friskie Gray-plume and Mrs. 
Friskie sprang to the limb beneath Blackie, 
and a flock of Chickadees lit upon a thorn- 
bush near by. All listened with great at- 
tention to what Father Beaver would say. 

Father Beaver gave his big, broad tail a 
flop as he began. ‘‘Idle Snoozer, indeed! 
And what do you call yourself? How do you 
know what’s going on in the winter? You 
sleep months at a time when many of us are 
working hard to get an honest living. I’m 
one who can stand up for a friend who can’t 
defend herself. Little River is a friend to us 
all, but especially to me, for she not only 
gives me drink, but keeps troublesome neigh- 
bors away. Being my nearest neighbor, I 
think I know her better than you do. She 
never was lazy in her life. She never goes to 
sleep: she just loses her pretty voice in the 
winter. Even covered with ice, as she is, 
she can always sing a little to the beavers; 
she can’t help singing, and I’m going to tell 
you why. Her best name is Imprisoned Sun- 
shine. You gave her the right initials, but 
not the right name or character. Now, what 
I'd advise you to do, Old Growler, after that 
fine drink of cold water she gave you, is to 
take yourself off to bed and think it over. 
Perhaps you will feel like apologizing when 
you wake up in the spring.” 

“Caw! caw! caw!”’ called Blackie Crow in 
applause. 

“Oh, oh, wasn’t it fine?” snickered Jack 
to the youngsters. 

The Gray-plumes ‘‘chir-red” and jumped 
from limb to limb in delight, and the Chicka- 
dees huffed out their little breasts and sang, 
“ Chick-a-dee-dee-dee,”’ 

Old Growler answered not a word. He 
scrambled up the frozen bluff, and, hanging 
his head, loped off through the brush in the 
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direction of the tall spruce woods where he 
had engaged a hollow tree for the winter. 

He has not been seen since by. Blackie 
Crow, the Hoppers, the Gray-plumes, or any 
of the Chickadees, but all of them are won- 
dering if he will be decent enough to make 
an apology to Little River when he wakes up 
in the spring. What do you think about it? 


Alice in the Winter Woods. 


Would it be worth while going to the woods 
in winter, when the leaves had fallen, the 
nuts had been gathered, every flower had 
died, and most of the birds had gone? 

That was what Alice was wondering as 
she put on her sweater and high-topped 
shoes that December afternoon. 

“‘Wait and see,” said Aunt Charlotte, who 
had proposed the trip. 

This woods lay on a hillside and in the 
valley, and when they came out on the top 
of the hill they could look out over acres of 
bare trees. 

“Tet us stop a minute,” said Aunt Char- 
lotte, “‘and see what we can tell about them 
before we go farther. Can you pick out Mr. 
Oak?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’ said Alice. ‘‘There he is, 
and there, and there. I see a dozen Mr. 
Oaks. It is easy to tell them, for they hold 
on to some of their brown leaves all winter.”’ 

“What other trees do you know when you 
meet them in their winter dresses?”’ 

““There’s the elm,” said Alice. “‘Isn’t it 
pretty when the leaves are gone? You can 
see all those lovely graceful branches now. 
There is the sycamore,—I know it by its 
ragged bark, and it stands up sort of stiff 
and strong like a big round bouquet. And 
there is a birch,—I know by its silver bark; 
and I see a willow down by the creek. You 
couldn’t think that was anything else. It 
grows into so many branches, and then droops 
over clear to the ground again. There are 
some poplars in the field. They hold all 
their branches straight up. And how tall 
that biggest one is! If it were a little taller 
it would reach the clouds. There is a 
chestnut. I shouldn’t have known it, but I 
remember that a chestnut-tree stood there.” 

“Take a good look,” said Aunt Charlotte, 
“and then see if you can find another chest- 
nut.” 

“Tt has rough bark,” said Alice, “‘and it 
is like an enormous tent. It spreads out a 
great way for its height. Yes, I see another 
one over farther.” 

“That tree near the chestnut with black 
ridged bark and a tall bare trunk with the 
branches high up is a walnut. Any boy 
would tell you that the walnut-tree is hard 
to climb. Now tell me what this bush is 
just before us.” 

“Tt’s a wild rose. 
hips.”’ 

“Yes, but you can still know it when the 
birds have eaten every one of the rose hips 
off. Take a look and see if you can tell.” 

“The stalks are sort of red,” said Alice. 

“Yes, the canes of the rose have a tint of 
red, and so do the twigs of its cousin, the 
apple-tree. Look at the orchard as we go 
back, and see the color of the apple twigs. 
Now what else do you see?”’ 

They were walking through the woods now, 
scuffing their feet in the piles of leaves. 
Alice looked about her. 


I know by the red rose 
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“Tm afraid I don’t know any more of 
them with their summer dresses off. Except 
the pine-tree,” she added as she caught a 
glimpse of its dark foliage ahead. 

“Here is a tree under which nothing 
grew,” said Aunt Charlotte. “You can 
suspect this is a beech, because the beech 
makes such a dense shade in summer. And 
when you see the dark grayish smooth trunk, 
and the low, spreading branches, you can 
be sure it is a beech.” 

“JT see one more,” said Alice. 
sure this is a maple by its shape.”’ 

“Yes, you are right. That rounded maple 
looks like nothing else. You can almost 
imagine you see it with the leaves on. Now 
what ails this tree?”’ 

“Tt is dead,” said Alice. ‘‘Where the 
wood is exposed it is soft and crumbly, and 
there is fungus growing on it.” 

Then Alice looked around and found two 
more dead trees that were still standing. 
They would probably fall when the first 
hard wind of winter came. 

“And that elm-tree is in trouble,’ added 
Alice. “‘But I think its friend Mr. Wood- 
pecker is going to help it. He is drilling in 
the bark now for the insects that are there.’’ 

They stood still and watched and listened. 
When the dead leaves no longer rustled they 
could hear the steady drumming of that 
woodpecker, and of another they could not 
see. 

“What is this little plant we have un- 
‘covered beneath the leaves?” asked Aunt 
Charlotte. 

“Why, I didn’t know any of the plants 
kept their leaves in winter,’ said Alice. 
She looked at the small rounded shiny leaves, 
but could not tell what it was. 

“Take a leaf and taste it,’ said Aunt 
Charlotte. 

“Why, it’s wintergreen!” cried Alice. 

“Ves,” said Aunt Charlotte. “It had 
berries when winter began, but the birds 
have eaten them. And there are some more 
green leaves on the hillside. That is the 
winter fern. It is getting rather faded and 
discouraged looking, but it is still green.” 
"When they came out of the woods at the 
end of a long walk, Aunt Charlotte asked, 
“Was there anything to see in the winter 
woods?”’ 

“Ves, indeed,” said Alice. ‘‘I suppose 
there are always things for people to see if 
they use their eyes.” —Zelia Margaret Walters, 
in the Sunday School Times. 


So anna 


Aunt Jane’s Spelling. 


“Sensitive, is she?” repeated Aunt Jane. 
“She’d better get over it as quickly as pos- 
sible.”’ 

Mabel and Gertrude looked at each other, 
but Aunt Jane’s eyes were bent on her sew- 
ing and she said no more. 

After a little silence Gertrude ventured, 
“T should as soon think she could get over 
being tall or blue-eyed. Some people are 
born with sensitive nerves and some are not 
—I supposed.” ; 

Aunt Jane’s voice was a bit more energetic 
than usual as she said, ‘‘Were you born 
playing that lovely piece you gave us on the 
piano last night?”’ 

Both the girls laughed, thinking of the 
hours of patient practice Gertrude had given 
that nocturne after all her years of study. 
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“Not exactly, auntie,” she answered, “that } her new quarters. She purred happily when 


was born of years of anguish and toil.” 

“And don’t you suppose,” queried Aunt 
Jane, carefully matching her bias stripes, 
“that one can train nerves as well as fingers?” 

The girls looked at each other again, and 
finally admitted it might be possible. 

“TI remember,’ Aunt Jane continued, 
“when Brother Tom laughed at some bis- 
cuits I made. I cried, and Tom was rebuked 
and sent from the table in disgrace. I should 
have been taught to laugh, too. I couldn’t 
bear to have Tom prick the bubble of my con- 
ceit. Sensitive should be spelled s-e-I-f-i-s-h a 
good many times.”—A. M. L. Hawes, in the 
Morning Star. 


The Dutch Kitten. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


I have a little kitten gray; 
She’s just a ball of fluff 
Without a name to answer to,— 
She doesn’t know enough. 


Her nose is kind of wobbly pink, 
Her eyes look greenish, but 

Tt’s hard to tell their color ’cause 
She keeps ’em mostly shut. 


My aunty brought her ’cross the sea 
More’n a thousand miles, 

From some warm Holland fireplace 
All shiny round with tiles. 


I somtimes ask my kitty gray, 
“Say, do you love me, dear?” 

And then I blow real gently in 
Her tiny tufted ear. 


And when she shakes her head for “no” 
I do not mind it much 

’Cause 0’ course she doesn’t know a word 
Of anything but Dutch! 


Arethusa’s Visit. 


Tommy took his little gray kitten when he 
went to visit his grandmother. No one knew 
until the last minute that he meant to take 
Arethusa; what a commotion that one small 
kitten made! 

“My kitty must go,’ Tommy had de- 
clared. ‘I can’t leave her at home alone.”’ 
And then he added, ‘“‘The conductor will 
not make her pay her fare. She is not five 
years old.” 

Arethusa was placed in a market-basket, 
and when she ‘‘miaued”’ all the people turned 
and looked at Tommy. But he did not mind. 

Arethusa travelled safely and had a happy 
visit, but when the time came to go home she 
had grown to be a large cat, and the question 
of carrying her came up again. Mother 
wanted to leave her behind to catch the mice 
in the barn, but Tommy said, ‘‘ You would not 
leave me—and Arethusa belongs to me!” 

One day Tommy came down from the attic 
with a nice brass bird-cage in his hand. His 
eyes were shining. 

“We can carry kitty in this,’ he said. 
“She can have meat in one side and milk in 
the other.” 

He had forgotten that a cat’s head is larger 
than a bird’s; of course, to feed her in that 
way was impossible. 

When the time came to go, they placed 
kitty in the cage. It held her very well—ail 
but her tail; that waved between the bars. 
She waved it often, for she was pleased with 


the passengers spoke to her. 

“Why, this must be the cat that ate the 
canary,” one said. 

“Oh, no,” said Tommy; ‘‘my cat loves our 
bird. The bird was all moved out before 
kitty was moved in.”’—Edith P. Bodwell, in 
Youth's Companion. 


They Came Back Home. 


When the war took from Balkan farmers 
nearly everything they owned, many could 
never get pay for their losses, and could not 
find their property after the army had no 
more use for it. 

Two young oxen, Sharon and Jero, were 
taken from their home farm near Topola 
in Servia. They were used for pulling can- 
non to the place of battle. They were 
strong and did good work in the muddy 
roads and fields of Thrace. But at the close 
of the war the cattle were mixed and this 
pair was given to a peasant whose farm was 
far from Topola. 

One morning the new owner missed 
them. He followed, inquiring and hearing of 
them for miles and miles. At last he came 
up with them at the door of their old home. 
They had found their way back, but they 
were so poor and changed that their master 
did not know them as his oxen. They 
bellowed at the gate and licked the children 
who came out to look at the strange animals. 

But when the gate was opened they went 
straight to their own stalls, and none could 
doubt that they were really Sharon and 
Jero. They had come home from the war 
and were petted and fed as heroes. The 
peasant gave up his claim when he heard 
the story, and they were left at their own 
home.—The Boy's World. 


A little girl joyfully assured her mother 
the other day that she had found out where 
they made horses. She had seen a man 
finishing one. He was nailing on his last 
foot. ; 


A little girl known to the New York Times 
was introduced to the new baby. Up. to this 
time her interest had been chiefly in dolls. 
When this real live baby was put into her 
arms, the five-year-old surveyed it with a 
critical eye. “‘Isn’t that a nice baby?” 
cried the nurse. ‘‘Yes,’”’ replied the little 
girl, hesitatingly, “it’s nice; but its head’s 
loose.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. . 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESMENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CiLerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasuRER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Sol’ oe 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. 

PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Iowa Letter. 


The people of Unity Church at Humboldt, 
Ia., are making a very helpful contribution 
to the town and county through the men’s 
Get Together Club, which was organized 
by the men of Unity Church a year ago. 
The organization began as a church affair, 
grew to a town movement, and has become 
a county movement. A banquet is served 
once each month, and some two hundred 
men of every walk and profession of life in 
the county attend the meetings. Addresses 
are given upon important questions of the 
day, and various public improvements are 
discussed in a progressive and constructive 
manner, and much good is being accomplished 
by this successful country church and its 
devoted members. Mrs. G. H. Zastrow and 
little son are spending the winter with Mrs. 
Zastrow’s parents in South Carolina. Unity 
Club holds its meetings on Sunday evenings 
in place of the regular service of worship. 
The members of the club are studying and 
discussing current topics, the modern novel, 
and selected magazine articles. Christmas 
Eve was observed in a unique manner. An 
ex-sailor was enlisted in the entertainment, 
and a ship was built, which was christened 
“The Jason” and supposed to be carrying 
supplies to the suffering Belgians. An 
appropriate programme was given by the 
children and Sunday-school workers, and, in 
addition to presents for the little folks, 
apples were distributed to the poor of the 
town, in peck packages. This is the yearly 
custom of Unity Church in Humboldt, and it 
carries good cheer into several homes each 
Christmas. 

Rev. E. Dean Martin of Des Moines is in 
Jacksonville with his father, who is very 
ill. Mr. Martin’s children were ill with 
scarlet fever during the early part of the 
season, and a sister passed away about a 
year ago. He seems to have more than 
one man’s share of hard experiences, and the 
sympathy of all friends and brethren go out 
to him, 

The church at Perry has been rented, so 
that it brings in enough income to keep it in 
repair. A brave and heroic effort was made 
to rehabilitate the work in this city, but 
there are so few Unitarians in the city that 
this is practically impossible. "The property 
has been deeded to the Iowa Unitarian 
Association, and the Fund Commission will 
endeavor to conserve it for future use in 
Perry should occasion ever warrant the 
resumption of Unitarian activity. Rev. 
Thomas §. Pierce expects to reside in the 
city while working in Des Moines, and will 
undoubtedly hold an occasional service in 
the Perry church. 

A new church directory has been placed in 
the prominent hotels of Davenport and the 
Unitarian church and the minister’s name 
and address and office hours are thus placed 
before the public and especially transients. 

Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly and his com- 
panion are doing things worth while in 
Lincoln, Neb. The Students’ Liberal Relig- 
ious Union, which meets at the close of the 
Sunday service, is having an attendance 
of from forty to fifty, and Mr. Weatherly 
is giving a series of talks upon “Modern 
Religious Problems.” He has also dis- 
cussed with his regular congregation such 
subjects as ‘“‘The Fundamentals of the 
Religion of Democracy,” ‘America’s Reli- 
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gion,” “The Religion for Humanity,” “The 
World’s Challenge to America,” ‘The Col- 
lapse of Materialism,” ‘The Rise of the New 
Spiritualism,” ‘All the Children of All the 
People,” “The Individual the Centre of 
Progress,” ‘From Life to Life,” “America’s 
Opportunity,” “Nebraska and National 
Problems,” ‘‘ Dividends vs. Humanity,” and 
is delivering a series of sermons upon the 
general theme, ‘The Divine Adventure— 
Man’s Search for his Place in the Universe.” 
On November 8 Miss J. J. Eschenbrenner 
of New York spoke to the social ethics 
class upon the ‘‘exploitation of children in 
mines, factories, and shops.” ‘The Open 
Door is published each month and sent to 
several interested friends in the State. It 
serves both as a review and bulletin, as it 
contains extracts of sermons, and announce- 
ments of coming events, past achievements, 
present plans, and future hopes. 

The Protestant churches of Sioux City 
have organized for a Go-to-Church cam- 
paign of three months. Rev. Mr. Van Tassel 
and Mr. E. A. Fields were selected as Uni- 
tarian representatives. ‘The Sioux City Uni- 
tarian congregation started a Booster cam- 
paign on New Year’s Day, and the Iowa 
correspondent hopes to have good news to 
publish after the battle. Things look good 
now, but prophecy is a dangerous business. 
Three of Rev. Mr. Van Tassel’s sermons have 
been published since the beginning of the 
year, and this has brought many new people 
to the services. The surprising thing is 
that the sermons were asked for and then 
published as written. The topics were: 
“The Call of the New Year,’ January 3; 
“Why we are Unitarian Christians,” January 
17; “Unitarianism, and Why it is the Best 
Interpretation of Modern Religion,” January 
24. ‘The Daily Tribune copied the second ser- 
mon from the Journal and published it upon 
the same day, so that this sermon had a circu- 
lation of sixty thousand, and men living one 
hundred miles from Sioux City wrote the 
minister letters of congratulation and ap- 
proval because of Unitarian teachings. 
“The fields are white already. unto the 
harvest.” ReaD a Vente 


From California. 


The Unitarian Headquarters of San Fran- 
cisco will have an exhibit at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition during the 
whole time it is open to the public, and 
wishes to call the attention of all visitors) 
especially all readers of the Christian Register, 
to the fact that they will, in the building 
set apart for educational and social service 
purposes, maintain a booth where the latest 
publications of this Society, both for free 
distribution and for exhibition purposes, will 
be kept. 

But more especially for our Eastern friends, 
who have, of course, the last words concerning 
the liberal movement in their minds, and 
would hardly come across the continent 
expecting to learn from the “wild and 
woolly” Westerners, we want to offer a 
cordial hand-shake and a whole-souled wel- 
come, for which the West has become re- 
nowned, and we wish to show you, if we 
may, that the reputation is based on facts. 
So at the booth of the Unitarian Head- 
quarters you will find a cordial welcome, 
and a rest-room where you can pass a quiet 
hour after the excitement consequent on 
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attending the greatest and most magnificent 
exposition ever held,—a place where you may 
make appointments for meetings with friends, 
and make new friends. 

At some future time we should like to tell 
you why you should not fail to come to 
San Francisco some time during this year, 
and especially why the time should be, if 
possible, when the General Conference meets 
here in August. 

J. ConkLIN BROWN, 
Chairman. 


The National Federation of Religious 
Liberals. 


The .National Federation of Religious 
Liberals was organized at Philadelphia, Dec. 
2, 1908, by the late Henry W. Wilbur and 
others, at a private conference of represent- 
ative liberal religious thinkers and social 
workers of the United States. Its purpose 
is to unify and concentrate the forces which 
make for religious sincerity, freedom, toler- 
ance, and progress in America, and bring 
them into council and co-operation. Prof. 
Jesse H. Holmes of Swarthmore College is 
president; Dr. C. W. Wendte is secretary; 
and the executive committee is made up of 
leaders in the different denominations and 
societies represented. 

The Fifth Congress of the Federation will 
be held at the Friends Meeting House, 
Philadelphia, February 21-24, by invita- 
tion of the Liberal Ministers’ Club of that 
city. It will open Sunday evening with a 
religious service which will include three 
brief discourses on ‘‘The Fundamentals of 
Religion,” by Rev. Charles E. Beals, secre- 
tary of the Free Religious Association, Rev. 
Lee S. McCollester, dean of the Crane 
Theological School, Tufts College, and Rev. 
Alfred R. Hussey of Baltimore. 

On Monday, February 22, after a welcome 
to Philadelphia by Rev. Thomas W. Illman, 
pastor of All Souls’ Universalist Church, rep- 
resenting the Liberal Ministers’ Club, and the 
report of the secretary, Dr. Wendte, Rev. 
S. A. Eliot, D.D., will give an address on 
“Possibilities and Methods of a Closer Co- 
operation between Religious Liberals.” Dr. 
Charles F. Dole, Dr. S. M. Crothers, and 
Edwin D. Mead will speak in the afternoon 
on ‘‘The Higher Patriotism.’ In the even- 
ing the topic “International Wars and World 
Peace”’ will be discussed in three addresses 
by Prof. J. Russell Smith, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Rev. Frederick Lynch, D.D., sec- 
retary of the Church Peace Union; and Prof. 
Jay William Hudson, Ph.D., of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

“Race Antipathies and the Brotherhood 
of Man” will be the general topic for Tues- 
day morning. Prof. Daniel Evans, D.D., of 
the Andover Theological School will give 
“The Testimony of History,” and Prof. Franz 
Boas, Ph.D., of Columbia University will 
give “The Testimony of Science.” In the 
afternoon, under the general head of “Race 
Problems in the United States, and their 
Ethical Solution,” Prof. William E. B. 
DuBois, Ph.D., will speak on “The Ameri- 
can Negro”; Prof. J. W. Jencks of the Uni- 
versity of New York, and Louis Edward 
Levy, president of the Association for Pro- 
tection of Jewish Immigrants, Philadelphia, 
on “The European Immigrant”; and Lajput 
Rai of Lahore, India, and Dr. Charles W. 
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Wendte on “The United States and the 
People of Asia.”’ 

The Wednesday morning programme pre- 
sents a study of Religion—as Experience, 
as Character, as Service, and as Worship— 
in four addresses by Prof. Jesse H. Holmes, 
Ph.D.; Stanton Coit, Ph.D., president of the 
London Ethical Society; Prof. Anna Garlin 


Spencer of the Meadville Theological School; |- 


and Rabbi William Rosenau, D.D., of Balti- 
more. In the afternoon Rey. Frank O. Hall, 
Rey. William Sullivan, and Rev. Arthur C. 
McGiffert, D.D., all of New York, will give 
addresses on ‘Religion after the War.” 
The Congress will close Wednesday evening 
with a symposium on ‘‘The Fellowship of 
the Spirit,” with five-minute addresses by 
speakers of the various denominations and 
societies represented at the Congress. 


Belgian Relief Acknowledgments. 


Shipments of food and clothing have been 
received from our Sunday-schools in Haver- 


hill, Bolton, Brighton, and Winchester, 
Mass.; Youngstown, Ohio; Washington, 
DC. Nashita,, N.Ho; Yarmouth, Me.; 


Providence, R.I. (First Church); Ann Arbor, 


. Mich.; from the Women’s Alliance of Under- 


wood, Minn.; Miss E. C. Morse, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass.; Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith, 
Greenfield, Mass.; Mrs. A. F. T. Codman, 
Neponset, Mass.; Mrs. O. Ross, Sheboygan, 
Wis.; Miss Grace F. Haskins, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Mrs. Eliza Abbott, Malden, Mass. 


Cash previously acknowledged.....:........--.. $561.90 


From Sunday-schools at Rutherford, N.J......... 4.00 
Laconia, N.H., additional ........ <<. .05.-. I.00 
Greenfields Massuee 255i ors Sis ste aysie.e a1s.0 «50 3.00 
Haverhill, Mass. ....... 1.00 
Woburn, Mass.......... ee ie 5.00 
Wrashimcton, DiC. Hoc... arcs poletaceoe 22.28 
St. Louis, Mo. (Church of the Unity) ..... 15.52 
Hudson, Mass. ....... oedence once udadcde 15.00 
Dorchester, Mass. (Christ Church) ....... 6.00 
iWiestboros Massy Sant 5. oon d njea cle se Bie 4.10 
ead valle sam setae eiete eles sists inieae, #,s0.0icie.s © 5.00 
Canton, Mass. .... IRR E G3 JORG EOODC ae EC 10.00 
Providence, R.I. (First Church) ......... 10.75 
Wollaston, Mass. (Mrs. Horst, Mrs. Thomas 

and Mr. Horton Page’s classes) .......... 4.79 
Neosat ICEL oS Gres = ofaleclnlo « « sidleiezs.s eaves 5.00 
Sree LOI PIVEASS. walerare eicteless:oafalaiere ajej0,a/s e'=: #10: 5.00 
PRCA Tams rere tar are aictars orator akariiie wleinte es: $679.25 
Cash raised and expended in co-operation with the 
Department of Religious Education for the pur- 
chase of food and clothing:— 
Previously acknowledged ...... soe cic sdeo Jote $123.50 
Underwood, Minn., Women’s Alliance .......... 6.00 
Oval reteteae oi eden cieiciedepekeiege yee sie-e ae $129.50 


Wiiyiam I. LAWRANCE. 


Milk for Belgian Babies. 


Lately wishing to send something to the 
Belgians I settled upon milk for the babies as 
the most needed. Even sixty tins seemed a 
drop in the ocean. I have sent now three 
times, each time with the sad feeling that it 
was almost nothing. I wonder if it might 
not be a good plan to have some system 

out giving? aA iw 4 
= eae lately heard that milk for the 
Belgian babies is the thing that is more 
needed than anything. I wish that a great 
many persons might send at the same time, 
‘and feel that something was really accom- 
plished. Evaporated milk for this purpose 
in tins may be bought at ten cents a tin. 
Mr. William Firth sends every week by 
weekly steamers. His headquarters are at 
15 Columbia Street, off Essex Street, Bos- 
ton. At the Belgian Relief Headquarters, 
corner of Dartmouth and Boylston Streets, 
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these articles are received also, and they 
send every few weeks, waiting until they can 
send a shipload. It would be a comfort to 
know that thousands of tins are going at once, 
instead of only a few hundreds. 


Tinian FREEMAN CLARKE. 


To Promote Peace Principles. 


On December 27, as a part of the Christmas 
work and general service of the parish, Rey. 
A. W. Littlefield of Needham, Mass., gave 
in his church an illustrated (stereopticon) 
reading of Mr. Trueblood’s translation of 
Kant’s “Perpetual Peace.’ It deals as does 
nothing else with the many fundamental 
principles of international peace. It ought 
to be known by everybody. 

Mr. Littlefield would be glad to loan his 
slides, as used in the illustrated reading, 
to ministers or others who would like to 
give the same reading, pro bono publico, in 
their own churches or elsewhere. ‘There 
can hardly be any better service just now 
for the cause of peace than disseminating a 
general knowledge of Kant’s great essay. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 
How has Prohibition Worked? 


From PortLANnD, Mz. 


A long residence in license territory outside 
of Maine followed by a residence of three 
years in the largest city of this prohibition 
State has convinced me that prohibition is 
the only satisfactory method of dealing by 
statute with the liquor problem. The law 
naturally works best in those communities 
where the sentiment is in favor of its strict 
enforcement, but even in the larger cities 
where the sentiment is not in its favor 
conditions are far superior to the state of 
things which I have observed in license towns 
and cities outside of Maine. ‘The expression 
of collectivé disapproval which the prohibi- 
tory statute implies is an educational influ- 
ence of tremendous import, and a source of 
grave danger is lessened when the saloon is 
ousted from a position of respectability along- 
side our grocery and dry-goods stores to the 
obscure back-alleys of our cities. But we 
sometimes forget that the method of dealing 
with this problem by statute is the least fun- 
damental of all methods, and the campaign 
of education which succeeds in passing a 
prohibitory law should continue until it has 
aroused public sentiment to the point of 
unanimous approval of that law. The forces 
of temperance in Maine are making the mis- 
take of bending their efforts largely toward 
compelling reluctant officials to enforce the 
statutes in those communities which are not 
in favor of its enforcement, instead of devot- 
ing their time and energy to the larger work 
of continued temperance education. 

(Rev.) CaartEs R. Joy. 


From YarmoutH, ME. 

I have been a resident of the State of 
Maine twelve years. When I became a resi- 
dent, I was not in sympathy with the pro- 
hibition idea, especially that of Maine, for, 
through many reports, I was led to believe 
that it was a sham and delusion, a promoter 
of deceit and hypocrisy. What have Ito 
offer as good evidence pro and con? Figures 
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are often inadequate and misleading. I am 
sure that liquor in quantity is shipped into 
the State, and no doubt drunk in the State. 
It is true that in places there is much lack of 
enforcement and consequent drunkenness. 
On the other hand, it is true that the great 
majority of towns and villages of the State 
have no enforcement problem, for the reason 
that liquor is never in evidence to be sold as 
a beverage. In such towns and villages a 
pocket-peddler is unknown and an unseen 
drinking place is quite impossible. ‘Thus it 
is that thousands of girls and boys, young 
women and men, have never seen a saloon, 
either closed or open, and rarely ever an 
intoxicated person; and those older men and 
women—those born within fifty years—have 
no real knowledge of the saloon as an insti- 
tution of their village or town, and have 
rarely ever seen a person under the influence 
of liquor. In addition to the foregoing, let 
me say that to me there is little evidence of 
poverty and want in Maine as a result of 
intemperance, and practically none of those 
moral and physical defects common in com- 
munities where the open saloon is in per- 
petual operation. To me all this is good evi- 
dence that prohibition in the State of Maine, 
all in all, has been a great blessing. 
(Rev.) LEVERETT R. DANrIsts. 


From Bancor, MBs. 


The State vote of two years ago on resub- 
mission was finally decided by the Governor’s 
Council against resubmission by a very small 
majority. The real issue was State-wide 
prohibition itself. A year ago the sheriff of 
Penobscot County, after serving three months, 
was impeached and deposed for not enforc- 
ing the prohibitory law. ‘The sheriff then 
appointed, with extra deputies, made many 
seizures and arrests for two or three months. 
Later, the Governor demanded his resig- 
nation, which he refused, but he failed of re- 
election last fall. 


44 iVY’’ 
CORSET 


Made of TRICOT 
WOVEN material. 
Boneless, having only 
one flexible bone on the 
side for holding the cor- 
set in place, The gar- 
ment measures 16 
inches from the waist 
line down and 3 inches 
from the waist line up. 
Equipped with six 
heavy hose supporters. 
Front steel 114 inches 
long, finished with hook 
and eye at bottom. 
Top is trimmed with a 
wide band of lace, 
Sizes 19 to 30. 


Price 


$5.00 


Model 58 


Paimer’s Corset Store 


52 Winter Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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During the last ten years in Bangor there 
have been occasional efforts at enforcement 
with long periods of non-enforcement. At 
present the mayor, elected on an Independent 
“business management” ticket, is attempt- 
ing to make the city ‘“dry,”’ but at the well- 
established saloons may be seen one or two 
watchers outside or inside the door. The 
police department reported to the mayor a 
few days ago that there were from 150 to 175 
places in the city where liquor is sold. From 
official records there were 2,938 arrests for 
public intoxication from Jan. 1 to Nov. 12, 
1914. The “Bangor Plan,” in vogue for 
years, has been to arrest an offender once or 
twice a year, fine him $100, with the tacit 
understanding that he would not be further 
molested. 

There are political complications. Bangor 
voted by a considerable majority in favor of 
resubmission. ‘The efforts at enforcement of 
an independent mayor are thwarted by a 
city government not in political sympathy 
with him. ‘The sheriff of the county is re- 
ported to have said before election that he did 
not believe in the prohibitory law and so 
would not enforce it. The passing annually 
of 30,000 woodsmen and rivermen through 
the city, the coming to the State of hundreds 
of sportsmen in the hunting season, and thou- 
sands of tourists in the summer, make the 
problem still more difficult. The question is 
entirely different in a prosperous rural com- 
munity which I know, where enforcement is 
easy and thorough. 

(Rev.) Atva R. Scor’. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The interest of the Saturday morning 
lectures continues. On the 23d, Miss Bates 
with orchestra of five pieces showed how the 
opening and closing services in the First 
Parish, Cambridge, are enriched by the 
instrumental music. This, Miss Bates ex- 
plained, is regularly used and is always help- 
ful and inspiring. The audience used the 
form of service which is the accustomed 
order in the school, and each was given a copy 
of the printed order for future suggestion. 
There was included in this an opening chant, 
response after prayer, several hymns, and the 
benediction, arranged with responsive read- 
ing and with prayer by the school. Where- 
ever in the services there is singing the 
orchestra leads. 

A letter was read from Dr. Crothers, 
who attested to the value of the orchestra 
in increasing interest, in offering inspiration, 
and in furnishing an effective plan of real 
co-operation in the: school. 

When this notice reaches its readers, the 
February programme will be in order. 
“Special Days” in the Sunday-school have 
an important place. Not all the possibilities 
are used or even thought of by most schools, 
the Christmas and Easter celebrations often 
being the only special days of the year. 
There are many occasions or events in the 
history of a particular church or school 
which provide both a reason and an obliga- 
tion for special observance. ‘The place of 
the school in the life of the church or the 
community may be thus emphasized and the 
school be correspondingly benefited. But 
there is one observance which all of our 
schools should remember. It is that of 
Association Day. There certainly belongs 
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in the scheme of instruction in all Unitarian 
schools a particular time for explaining to 
the young people the Association—its history, 
and its continuous usefulness. On February 
6 at eleven o’clock, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley 
will speak on Association Day in the Sunday- 
school. Mrs. Beatley’s long and happy ex- 
perience in Sunday-school administration is 
well known and her suggestions for so im- 
portant an observance will be most valuable. 


Isles of Shoals Reunion. 


The Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings 
Association will hold its annual mid-winter 
reunion on Saturday, February 13, at the 
Second Church in Boston, Audubon Road 
and Beacon Street. Take any Coolidge 
Corner car; the church is ten minutes from 
Park Street. 

There will be general hand-shaking and cor- 
dial greetings from 12 to 1. Luncheon will 
be served at 1. After this informal addresses 
will be in order. The toastmaster, Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins of Brighton will introduce as 
speakers, Miss Mary W, Drew, an ardent 
Shoalser of many years, Mr. Frederick M. 
Eliot of Cambridge, whose presence at the 
Shoals last summer is so pleasantly remem- 
bered, and Rev. John L. Sewall, the secre- 
tary of the Congregational meetings held so 
successfully last summer. 

A general good time is planned so that this 
reunion may be counted upon for pleasure 
as much as such gatherings have been in the 
past. 

Early application for tickets should be 
made to Carl B. Wetherell, 1 Fuller Place, 
Cambridge, Mass. Remittances may be 
sent by check or post-office order. ‘Tickets, 
75 cents. Applications must be sent in by 
Wednesday, February ro, at the latest. 

A cordial welcome is extended to all past, 
present, or prospective Shoalsers. 


A Warning. 


I wish to warn my brethren that a man 
named Lowry, who has been getting much 
that he doesn’t deserve in St. Louis, and 
little that he does, and who lately has been in 
Detroit using my name in vain, is the worst 
kind of an impostor, who ought to be put 
behind the bars if there is any way to get 
him there, the theft of one’s trust and 
pity being of so much more consequence 
than any other theft. What a nameless 
shame it is, in these times when tenderness is 
so sacred and distress so melting of all 
caution, that men should make trade in the 
heart’s choicest reserves! 


Joun W. Day. 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


James Morrison Darnell. 


In view of the open disgrace of James 
Morrison Darnell while in charge of one of 
our churches, the Fellowship Committee 
feels called upon to state that Mr. Darnell 
never received its endorsement, and that he 
was employed by this church without con- 
sulting either the Fellowship Committee or 
the officials of the Western Conference, 

Wealso desire in this connection to call the 
attention of the churches to the warning 
printed in the Year Book of I9I4-I5 on 
page 97: “All churches are hereby warned 
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of the serious danger they incur by settling 
a-minister whose name does not appear 10 
the Year Book List, or who has not received 
the approval of the Fellowship Committee.” 
Leon A. HARVEY, 
ERNEST C. SMITH, 
Louis C. CorNISH, 
Executive Committee. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 
South Middlesex Federation. 


On Friday evening, January 22, the 
South Middlesex Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Unions held its mid- 
winter meeting at the First Unitarian 
Church, West Newton, Mass., which took the 
form of a social-event with supper, a play, 
and dancing. Young ladies from the three 
Newton churches served the supper, while 
the “Junior Parish’? of Cambridge presented 
“The Twig of Thorns,’ a three-act Irish 
folk-play. ‘The decorations and music were 
furnished by the Waltham and Arlington 
young people. A most enjoyable evening 
was thus passed, addresses being made by 
Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, the president of the 
Federation, and Rev. Frederic Gill of Arling- 
ton, Mass.-One hundred and forty were 
present, including guests from the Allen 
School of West Newton, from Wellesley Col- 
lege, and the various guilds in the Federa- 
tion. 


ALDEN V. KEENE, Secretary. 
Life Membership. 


It is some time since we have had an addi- 
tion to our Life Membership list, and we are 
proud of the gain of one, making our total 
membership 224. The latest is Miss Ellen 
M. Dean of Helena, Mont., made a member 
through the courtesy and interest of the 
Sunday-school in Helena, where one of our 
vice-presidents, Rev. H. Houghton Schu- 
macher, is settled. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Cambridge Association will meet on 
Monday, February 8, at one o’clock, at the 
Boston City Club, Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, 
host. Subject, ‘Prison Reform in Mas- 
sachusetts.” H. L. Pickett, Scribe. 


J. Winthrop Platner, D.D., of Andover 
Theological Seminary, will give his four 
lectures on ‘‘The Congregationalists,” in the 
Lowell Institute course in “The Religious 
History of New England,” February 8, 15, 
22, and March 1. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, February 8, at 
tr A.M. Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy, Ph.D., 
will preside. Mrs. Marion Booth Kelley 
will speak on “‘Suffrage for Women.” ‘There 
will be full opportunity for questions and dis- 
cussion. 


Rev. Harvey Dee Brown, former lecturer 
of Milwaukee Ethical Society, having satis- 
fied the Committee on Fellowship of the 
Western States, is hereby commended to our 
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ministers and churches. Certificate granted 
Jan. 26, 1915. Committee: Wilson M. 
Backus, F. S. C. Wicks, Ernest C. Smith. 


Rev. A. R. Hussey of Baltimore will 
speak at the noon-day service in King’s 
Chapel next Monday, February 8, and 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes of New York 
will speak the rest of the week, February 9, 
Io, 11, and 12. On February 12, Mr. 
Holmes will speak on Abraham Lincoln. 
At the musical service on Saturday, February 
6, Mr. Malcolm Lang, the organist of the 
Chapel, will be assisted by a soloist. 


The midwinter meeting of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice will be held 
at the South Congregational Church, Boston, 
at four o’clock, Sunday, February 7. Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes will speak on ‘Peace 
among the Nations: How can America best 
serve this ideal at this time.” This meeting 
will be a service of worship, Rev. James 
De Normandie, D.D., of Roxbury, will 
offer prayer, and there will be music by the 
choir of the Newton ‘Centre Unitarian 
Society. A social hour in the vestry will 
follow the service. The public is cordially 
invited both to the meeting and to the 
social hour which will follow. 


Churches. 

ARLINGTON, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Frederic Gill: This Parish is 
enjoying a prosperous season, the Sunday 
morning services being particularly well at- 
tended. A number of sermons have been 
devoted to international relations, with the 
definite aim of doing all that is possible 
to create an opinion and feeling that will 
demand that this country take active steps 
and do constructive work toward the reason- 
able, peaceful settlement of disputes between 
nations. ‘The themes of these sermons have 
been: ‘‘The Persistence of Goodness,” 
“Seek Justice,” ‘‘Things that Must Go,” 
“The International Mind,” ‘Might and 
Right.’”? Other recent topics have been: 
“The Gospel of Self-help,” “‘ Disappointed 
Souls,’ ‘‘The Unfinished Temple,’ ‘‘The 
Might of Decision,” ‘‘Bind up the Broken- 
hearted,” ‘‘Dwelling in Tents.” The Sun- 
day-school has greatly benefited by the work 
of its associate superintendent, Mr. W. 
Forbes Robertson. It had the privilege of 
a visit from Rev. Florence Buck on one 
Sunday, and on another was addressed by 
Mr. Parker B. Field, superintendent of the 
Children’s Mission, Boston, an institution 
of which this school has always been a 
generous supporter. The young people have 
recently formed a Unity Club, and have 
shown much enthusiasm in its Sunday 
evening religious meetings and week even- 
ing social gatherings. The Alliance, with a 
membership of one hundred and twenty, is 
very active in its weekly work-meetings, and 
in its delightful monthly literary and social 
meetings. The minister is arranging a 
Bible study class for Wednesday mornings 
in March. On both Christmas Eve and 
Christmas Day the entire church building 
was brilliantly illuminated from 4.30 to 10.30 
p.M., and, standing as it does in the very 
centre of the town, made a conspicuous ad- 
dition to the beauty of the general illumina- 
tion which has become a striking feature 
of the Christmas celebration in Arlington. 
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BELLINGHAM, WasH.—Unitarian Chapel, 
Rev. Fred Alban Weil: The annual meeting 
was held in January and reports indicated 
the most active year in the history of the 
church. The work is perhaps as diversified 
as found in any church in the denomination, 
consisting of the usual parish demands, 
college-town work through the State Nor- 
mal School with 800 pupils enrolled, and 
the extension work in adjoining territory. 
The parish work has continued throughout 
the year, with the morning service, Sunday- 
school, Young People’s Society, and Women’s 
Alliance making progress in the face of ad- 
verse conditions. By means of co-operation 
from all available sources the running ex- 
penses of the church for the year were met 
and a larger amount raised locally than the 
previous year. ‘There is a deficit from the 
previous year of a considerable sum which 
remains to be raised. Information will be 
gladly given to any one interested by the 
treasurer, H. H. Ells. The larger part of 
the recent street assessments levied upon the 
Chapel will be met by contributions from 
the National Alliance branches, and in addi- 
tion about $150 has to be raised for this 
purpose. The splendid support of the 
American Unitarian Association is appre- 
ciated by the church, which feels that no- 
where is a Unitarian church more needed 
than in Bellingham and the territory influ- 
enced by the church. The value of the 
Normal School work has grown yearly. The 
Chapel is only two blocks from the School. 
Teachers afte sent out yearly with Unitarian 
ideals, through the services at the Chapel, 
and in addition Mr. Weil teaches weekly 
during the Sunday-school hour, after leading 
the Sunday-school service at which the 
Normal class is present, a class from the 
Normal School. In the usual college-town 
work students are influenced, but in this 
Normal School work teachers are influenced, 
who are bound to come into contact as 
teachers with young minds for a much 
greater opportunity to spread Unitarian 
ideals than the average college student. 
The Chapel has now to its credit a fairly 
long list of teachers in the public schools of 
the State of Washington and elsewhere who 
are Unitarians and who never heard of 
Unitarianism until they came to Bellingham. 
A new principal at the Normal School also 
at this time makes this work more available 
in the right sense. Another church has been 
founded the past year in the Unitarian Ex- 
tension Work, at Blaine, Wash., with a con- 
gregation largely of Icelanders. This makes 
three organizations founded since the Ex- 
tension Work was begun—an Alliance at 
Sedro Woolley, a church at Lynden, and 
the present church at Blaine. In addition 
to preaching in these places with regularity, 
according to a schedule arranged to suit the 
situation, Mr. Weil is now preaching Sunday 
evenings at Vancouver, B.C., to assist in 
tiding over affairs there. By leaving for 
Vancouver in the afternoon, the trip is 
made so as to arrive there in time for the 
evening service. A service is also held once 
or twice a year at Friday Harbor, which is a 
long trip by boat. With the five out-of- 
town preaching-places mentioned, Mr. Weil 
is away from home every Sunday evening, 
and, in the case of Friday Harbor, on a week- 
day evening. From Sedro Woolley only is 
it possible to return the same night. The 
area covered will compare favorably with 
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the State of Massachusetts. No one of the 
organizations mentioned is strong, but the 
need is manifest and interest good, with 
results apparent. The Bellingham church is 
a centre for the Unitarian gospel in North- 
west Washington. Naturally, with time and 
extended acquaintance the pastoral demands 
increase through the threefold church work 
mentioned. In civic work Mr. Weil is at 
present heading the Associated Charities in 
a reorganization of methods in order to 
attempt a partial solution of the pressing 
problem of the unemployed and destitute 
in Bellingham. He has been named by the 
Episcopal rector as one of a committee of 
five to expend $1,000 given by a wealthy 
citizen for charity, and it is probable a wood- 
yard will be started. Sectarian prejudice, 
which has always been unusually strong in 
Bellingham, and still continues, has been 
somewhat overcome. ‘The challenge for the 
work along all lines is great. 


DeEtTrRoIT, Micu.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. E. R. Shippen: Dr. Lewis C. Carson, 
having been recommended to the Unitarian 
churches by the Fellowship Committee, was 
at his request ordained to the Unitarian 
ministry Thursday evening, January 21, the 
First Unitarian Church having called a coun- 
cil for that object. On the evening of the 
ordination a complimentary supper was 
tendered to Dr. Carson by the Women’s 
Alliance, Mr. Shippen presiding, among the 
guests being ten ministers representing vari- 
ous denominations. Following the supper 
the council convened. Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
representing the Western Unitarian Confer- 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast. The woods, fields, and rocky shores, 
the pure sea air scented with the odor of evergreen trees, 
make an attractive place. Quiet and homelike. Accom- 
modates sixty. Booklet. Address, J. H. Ambrose, roo 
Cathedral Parkway, New York. 


Business Notices. 


An increase in the fire loss in the United States and 
Canada of $10,868,000 over 1013 is reflected in the experi- 
ence of fire insurance companies throughout the country. 
Almost without exception they show an underwriting loss. 
The Springfield participated in this experience. Three 
items in the statement show an increase in amount as 
follows: assets, $26,501; premiums written, $147,377; and 
reinsurance reserve, $256,130. 


Fifty-sixth Year 


J. S$. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 


k S. Waterman, President. 4 
i Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable 
*‘Undertaker, Boston.” 


Address, 


OME COMFORTS with carefulattention. Pleas- 
H ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
physician. Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue rorg M. 
Boston. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 


MERICAN WOMAN (Unitarian), about forty, 
A desires position as housekeeper for widower, with or 
without children. Competent as nurse or travelling com- 
panion. Permanent home desired. References. Rev, 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D., 1748 Lamont Street, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 
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ence, was chosen moderator. ‘The Michigan 
Unitarian Conference and the churches at 
Ann Arbor and Urbana, IIl., were also 
represented. The service of ordination, 
drawing together a large number of persons 
from all parts of the city, was very impres- 
sive. In place of the usual sermon three 
addresses on the Functions of the Ministry 
were given. Rev. Willis A. Moore, Univer- 
salist, spoke on the pastoral function; Rev. 
J. Percival Huget, D.D., Congregational, 
on the priestly function; and Rev. Albert 
R. Vail on the prophetic function. Follow- 
ing the prayer of ordination by Rev. Eugene 
R. Shippen, Rev. Robert S. Loring of Ann 
Arbor extended the right hand of fellowship, 
and Rev. E. C. Smith gave the charge to the 
minister. ‘The service concluded with the 
reading of a number of letters of greeting from 
friends near and far, Unitarian, Episcopa- 
lian, Presbyterian, and Jewish, and a per- 
sonal word by Rev. W. Warne Wilson of 
Trinity Episcopal Church, and Rev. Chester 
B. Emerson of the North Congregational 
Church. Although Dr. Carson only recently 
joined the Detroit Unitarian church, with- 
drawing from the Episcopal communion, he 
enjoys to an unusual degree the friendship 
and confidence of his former associates and 
the orthodox community generally. For 
two years he was instructor in philosophy at 
Harvard, where he received his degree of 
Ph.D., and for four years was assistant 
professor of philosophy in Indiana Univer- 
sity. On February 1 he will take up his 
duties as an assistant minister in the Second 
Church in Boston. A man of spiritual mind, 
ripe scholarship, and winning personality, 
Dr. Carson is a welcome addition to Unita- 
rian ranks, in which he will surely find ample 
opportunities for service. 


Natick, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. Al- 
fred W. Birks: Unity Church is having a 
busy and profitable year, and is making 
itself felt as a power for good in the com- 
munity. In November the minister ap- 
pealed to the Protestant churches to revive 
the old custom of a union ‘Thanksgiving 
service. The response was hearty, and the 
service was held in this church Thanksgiv- 
ing morning, the Baptist minister preaching 
the sermon. About one hundred people 
were in attendance. ‘The next public work 
was the formation of a Red Cross Aid 
Society. All the churches responded to 
this appeal, as well as many of the fraternal 
organizations, and it was pleasant to see 
such hearty co-operation. The  sewing- 
room of the high school was offered for 
the weekly. meetings for work, but Unity 
Church has been the headquarters for all 
finished goods, and Mr. Birks has personally 
packed and shipped the boxes as they were 
filled. ‘This society has proved so efficient 
that it has more than once attracted the 
attention of the Boston papers. January 3 
was a memorable date, furnishing a splen- 
did surprise for the minister. ‘The people 
engineered a Rally Sunday in secret, not a 
word of their plan reaching the ears of Mr. 
or Mrs. Birks. On the above-mentioned 
date, one hundred and twenty-five, practically 
all Unitarians, attended service, and it was 
hard to tell which was greater—the surprise 
of the minister or the pleasure of the people 
in the success of their plan. This society 
has just taken the lead in organizing the 
Natick Friendly Aid Society, a public institu- 
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tion which it is hoped will be permanent. 
This is to be a clearing-house for Natick 
relief work, with a large committee to help 
the needy who are not supplied from other 
sources. Another feature is a committee 
that will try to be of service to the unem- 
ployed. ‘his Society is non-sectarian. Mr. 
Birks is the president. Meridian Lodge of 
Masons has accepted an invitation to attend 
divine service the last Sunday in February. 
‘The Odd Fellows were guests last spring. 


SEATTLE, WasH.—University Unitarian 
Church, Dr. John Carroll Perkins: The sec- 
ond annual mieeting and dinner took place 
on the evening of January 5. Above sixty 
persons were present. ‘The reports of the 
various officers gave the society reason to 
feel very hopeful for the progress made.and 
of the probability that a church building will 
be erected in the spring. The average at- 
tendance at the morning service has been 
doubled since Dr. Perkins assumed the pas- 
torate. Prof. Edwin A. Start, president of the 
board of trustees, in his second annual re- 
port placed on record some statements 
worthy a greater audience. He said: ‘‘The 
organization of the church is as simple as 
its covenant. ‘There is no inner circle. Its 
religious and its business life are united in one 
body, admission to which entails no burden 
except to work for its support and to uphold 
its ideals of life for which it stands. The pres- 
ent membership is 55, of which two are junior 
members. Eight are at present absent from 
the city for an indefinite period, leaving a net 
working organization of 47. We have just 
closed two years of organized existence—the 
first a year of getting together, of fine en- 
thusiasm, of great hopes; the second a year of 
trial and anxiety, of strenuous work, of dis- 
couragement, and of renewed courage and 
hope. Few churches two years of age have 
shown stronger vitality or given greater 
promise of long and healthy life. We do 
not expect meteoric popularity. Dr. Per- 
kins has wisely said that we must begin to 
create traditions. We have already a 
church calendar of our own, naming the 
first Sunday in January as Founders’ Day, to 
commemorate the establishment of ‘our 
church. It is our task and may well be our 
high pleasure to make that day a worthy 
anniversary by weaving around it fine tra- 
ditions of applied Christianity in daily life.” 


West Newton, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. J. C. Jaynes: The thirtiet# 
anniversary of the settlement of Mr. Jaynes 
as minister was celebrated on Thursday even- 
ing, January 28, by what may well be called 
a wneighborhood meeting in the church. 
The ministers participating were Rev. George 
H. Parkinson, Newton Centre Methodist 
Episcopal Church; Rev. Alson H. Robinson, 
Newton Centre Unitarian Church; Rev. John 
Goddard, Church of the New Jerusalem, 
Newtonville; Rev. Harrie R. Chamberlin, 
Immanuel Baptist Church, Newton; Rev. 
Rufus H. Dix, Newton Universalist Church; 
Rev. J. Edgar Park, Second Church in 
Newton (Congregational); Rev. Laurence 
Maclure, S.T.D., Grace Church (Epis- 
copal) of Newton; while United States 
Senator John W. Weeks, a member of the 
church, spoke for. the laymen. Mr. Jaynes 
responded in his usual happy manner, the 
whole service though simple being very 
effective. On Sunday, Mr. Jaynes, by re- 
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quest of many members of the congregation, 
repeated his sermon of thirty years ago with 
the same service throughout except the 
prayers. 

Personals. 


Rev. John Haynes Holmes of the Church 
of the Messiah has the following engage- 
ments in Boston for the week beginning 
February 7: On Sunday, February 7, he 
will conduct service at Appleton Chapel at 
Ir AM., and at the South Congregational 
Church at 4 p.m., and he will speak before 
the School of Social Science, Lorimer Hall, 
Tremont Temple, at 7.30 F.M.; on Monday, 
at nine o’clock, he will give an address at 
the Harvard Divinity School; and he will 
conduct the noon-day services at King’s 
Chapel on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday. : 


ACKNOWLEDGMEN'S of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged............cceeceeeees $13,032.78 
A. B. Fenno-Gendrot, Roxbury, 


4. Society in Tacoma, Wash............. 10.00 
4. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. ........ 1,243.00 
8. Rev. C. S. Locke, Westwood, Mass. ... 10.00 
8. Society in Hudson, Mass.........+...+ 77.50 
8. Society in Madison, Wis............-. 50.00 
9. Society in Rowe, Mass. ..........---+ 15.00 
13. All Souls’ Church, Chicago, Ill......... 20.00 

15. Mrs. Mary E. F. Gould, Santa Bacbara, 
Cal is sya7 sia Spee een tees aC 50.00 
16. Society in North Easton, Mass........ 588.86 
16. Mrs. Francis H. Day, Rochester, Eng. . 20.00 
18. Mrs. Otis Norcross, Boston, Mass. .... 100.00 

19. Mr. and Mrs. Ira B. Hyde, Princeton, 
IMO. oiaah oo eae Re oe eee 10.00 
19. R. N. Adams, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. .. 12.00 
19. James T. Lockwood, Providence, R.I.. . 10.00 
1g. F. B. Gillmore, St. John, Kan......... 5.00 
1g. Associate Members. ............20-2+ 30.35 
19: Society in Fairhaven, Mass.......... 8 I00.00 
20. Chaplain Walter Wilson, Denver, Col. . 30.00 

23. Philadelphia . League of Unitarian 
Womeb-ots. .atatciasieocins Jae eases 10.00 
23. Society in Rutherford, N.J. .. 10.00 
26. Society in Marlboro, Mass...... a 200.00 
27. Society in Schenectady, N.Y.......... 10.00 
29. First Parish, Brookline, Mass.......... 1,000.00 

RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
Jan. 2. Society in Arlington, Mass............ 53-30 
4. Income of invested funds ,............ 500.00 
12. Sunday School, Charlestown, N.H 2.00 
18. Society in Portsmouth, N.H. ... we 25.00 
19. Society in Fairhaven, Mass. .......... 50.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMFNT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 

Jan. 1. Income Hollis Street Church Fund 

QNO::2), sno. sensed he ste bree ee 10.00 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B. W. I., 
CHURCH BUILDING. 

Jan. 8. Rev. C.S. Locke, Westwood, Mass. ... 6.00 
$17,390.79 


DISTRESS FUND FOR ESSEX HALL, 
LONDON, ENG. 
Already acknowledged 2... sav Jojacs lackieeeee 1,255.18 
Jan. 1. Miss Viola Rice, Marlboro, Mass. .. 
Jan. 14. Miss Viola Rice, Marlboro, Mass. 


eae 


$1,257.18 
Henry M. Wiiuiams, Treasurer. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904 

Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care. 

, Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful supervision have availed during forty years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled thou- 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring institutional care. 

PresipenT, Mrs. A. D. SHEFFIELD. 

Pirbe se aoe iia CLARKE. 

REASURER, Mrs. RAM GREENE (Loui: 

Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Sonate Fills 

Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. ; 
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Bulfinch Place Church Fair. 


The Eliot Circle Lend-a-Hand Club of 
Bulfinch Place Church will hold a Valentine 
Fair on Thursday and Friday, February 11 
and 12. ‘There will be tables for the sale 
of domestic and fancy articles, candy, cake, 
valentines, toys, and flowers. lI,nch will be 
served each day from twelve to two o’clock, 
and supper from five to seven o’clock. 
Entertainment in the evening. 


Books Offered. 


_ The Second Church in Boston has on hand 
a number of copies of hymnals and manuals 
which it no longer requires in its Sunday- 
school work, and which it would be glad to 
present to any school wishing copies of the 
same. Communications should be addressed 
to Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, Beacon Street 
and Audubon Road, Boston. ‘There are for 
disposal: “Heart and Voice,’’ 50 copies; 
“Song of the Happy Life,” 6 copies; ‘The 
Carol,” 45 copies; “‘Jesus of Nazareth,’”’ in 
Beacon Series, 35 copies; and several hun- 
dred children’s books belonging to the Sun- 
day-school library. 
SAMUEL R. MAXWELL. 


A Sunday Story. 


At Philadelphia, on Sunday afternoon, 
January 24, according to The North American, 
Rev. Billy Sunday told the following interest- 
ing, not to say instructive, story :— 


We were neck-and-neck for the champion- 
ship and they could play ball....I saw 
Charley swing hard and heard the bat hit 
the ball with a terrific blow. I saw the 
ball rise in the air and knew that it was 
going clear over my head. 

I could judge within ten feet of where the 
ball would light. I turned my back to the 
ball and ran. 

The field was crowded with people, and 
I yelled, “Stand back!” and that crowd 
opened like the Red Sea when Moses stood 
on the bank. Iran on, and as I ran I made 
my first prayer. I said, ‘God, if you ever 
helped mortal man, help me to get that 
ball, and you ain’t got much time to help me 
either.’”? I ran and jumped over the bench 
and stopped. 

I thought I was close enough to catch it. 
I looked back and saw it going over my 
head, and I jumped and shoved my left hand 
out and the ball hit it and stuck. At the 
rate I was going the momentum carried me 
on, and I fell under the feet of a team of 
horses. I jumped up with the ball in my 
hand. Up came John Hill and Tom John- 
son—Tom was mayor of Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Here is $10, Bill; buy the best hat 
in Chicago. That catch won me $1,500. 
To-morrow go and buy yourself the best suit 
of clothes you can find in Chicago.’’ 

An old Methodist steward asked me one 
time if I took the money and suit. “You 
bet your life I did,’’ I told him. 


To the thoughtful prosy reader two ques- 
tions naturally arise: Was it not rather 
hard on the opposing team for Billy to have 
such an ally? and what became of the 


Methodist steward? 
CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 


The Christian Register 


Authentic records show that cinders from 
a forest fire in the tree-tops in Northern 
Washington this fall were carried a distance 
of twenty miles. 


Throughout the national forests the tang- 
ers are posting the roads with permanent 
guide signs, which tell distances and direc- 
tions, especially at forks and cross-roads. 
The signs are usually put up in the winter, 
when other work tends to be light. In some 
forests the rangers go on snowshoes, drag- 
ging loaded sleds, and nail the signboards to 
the roadside trees. 
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Mrs. L. H. Bath was appointed game war- 
den of Klamath Lake, between California 
and Oregon, in 1912. She personally makes 
the rounds of lake-shore and streams. An 
eye-witness says, “‘Birds are as safe in Mrs. 
Bath’s district as they are in her back yard.” 
Mrs. Bath has earnest helpers in the children 
of the locality, whom she has taught to feed 
the wild fowl, and so strongly has she im- 
pressed the community with the propriety 
of caring for these birds that last year more 
than fifty wild ducks were hatched on the 
river-banks within the city limits. 


LARGEST FIRE 


1849 


Incorporated 1849 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chartered by the State of Massachusetts 


1915 


Charter Perpetual 


_ SPRINGFIELD 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Cash Capital 


- $2,500,000.00 


Annual Statement, January I, 1915 
ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items 


oc 8 


Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection 


Accrued Interest 
Real Estate Unincumbered 
Loans on Mortgage (first lien) 
Bank Stocks 
Railroad Stocks 
Miscellaneous Stocks 
Railroad Bonds 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 
Miscellaneous Bonds 
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CAPITAL STOCK 
Reserve for Reinsurance 
Reserve for all Unpaid Losses 
Reserve for all other Liabilities 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


NET SURPIIUS rine aplavieeinigie tescnietg 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
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LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION 


A. W. DAMON, President 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-President 
W. J. MACKAY, Secretary 
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$778,303.66 
1,201,893.42 
65,786.41 
300,000.00 
2,053,370.00 
1,722, 184.00 
2,656,625.00 
1,273, 125.00 
290,848.00 
577,110.00 
138,380.00 


$11,058,125.49 
87,721.35 


$10,970,404.14 
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$2,500,000.00 
5,542,965.64 
583,700.36 
353,301.61 


$8,979,967.61 
$1,990,436.53 


$4,490,436.53 
$61,973 ,344.28 
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PRIOLEAU ELLIS, Asst. Sec. 
E. H. HILDRETH, Asst. Sec. 
G. G. BULKLEY, Asst. Sec. 


F. H. WILLIAMS, Treas. 


Western Department, Chicago, Illinois 
A. F. DEAN, Manager 


J. C. HARDING, Assistant Manager 
E. G. CARLISLE, 2d Assistant Manager 


W. H. LININGER, Assistant Manager 
L. P. VOORHEES, Cashier 


Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 


GEO. W. DORNIN, Manager 


JOHN C. DORNIN, Assistant Manager 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada. 


BOSTON 


OBRION, RUSSELL & CO., - 


AGENTS: 
108 Water Street 
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Pleasantrices. 


“That woman,’’ said Mrs. Twickembury, 
“ig getting to be a regtilar Zanzibar, always 
scolding about everything.” 


Scribbler: ‘(I’ve a poem here advocating 
peace.” Editor: “‘I suppose that you hon- 
estly and sincerely desire peace.”’ Scribbler: 
“Ves, sir.’ Editor: ‘‘Then burn the poem.” 
Boston Transcript. 


“Did you ever stop to think,’ said one 
philosopher to another, “that one-half the 
world doesn’t know how the other half gets 
along?”’ “It’s right you are,’’ was the 
answer, ‘‘and neither does the other half, in 
these times.’’—Evening Post. 


In what department store did the princess 
find Moses? In Jordan Marsh. Where did 
Sidney prove his title? In Marshall Field. 
What is a good use of leather? ‘To Shuman. 
With these may be reckoned the well-known 
query, Why was Eve made? For Adams Ex- 
press Company. 


One evening, at the Eastern Star Fair, one 
of the fattest members sat down to rest. 
Every one who passed by seemed amused, 
and she rose to seek a less conspicuous seat. 
She glanced round, and saw that she had 
been sitting in front of the guessing-cake 
table, directly under the placard, ‘‘Guess my 
weight and I am yours.” 


An English parson was famous as a hunter 
of foxes. A Quaker friend complimented 
him on his reputation, and the parson, with 
pride, said that he could catch a fox, no 
matter where it would hide. ‘There is 
one place,’ replied the Quaker, ‘“‘where a 
fox would be safe from thee.” ‘Where is 
that?”’ asked the parson. ‘In thy study,” 
said the Quaker.— British Weekly. 


“Now children,’ said the teacher, ‘‘ who 
can tell me what the word ‘odorless’ means?”’ 


Willie Jones was sure he knew. “ Well, 
Willie, what does it mean?’ ‘‘Odorless 
means without scent,’’ he piped. ‘Right. 


Now who can give a sentence using the word 
correctly?’’ continued the teacher. ‘‘You 
may answer, Jimmy.” ‘‘Please, ma’am, 
when you are odorless you cannot ride in the 
trolley-cars.’’ 


“Ve telt us to-nicht,’’ said an admirer of 
Robert Burns to a lecturer on Shakespeare, 
“that it was Shakespeare who wrote ‘Un- 
easy lies the head that wears acroon.’ Now 
Rabbie would never hae written sic nonsense 
as that.’”’ “Nonsense, sir?’’ cried the in- 
dignant doctor. ‘‘Aye, just nonsense. Rab- 
bie would hae kent that a king, or a queen, 
either, disna gang to bed wi’ the croon on his 
head. He wad hang it over th’ back o’ a 
chair.’ 


A well-known English politician was much 
annoyed by reporters. One day he was en- 
joying a chat at a London hotel, when a 
strange young man came up, who seemed to 
have something of importance to communi- 
cate, and ied him across the room. Arrived 
in a corner, the stranger whispered, “I am 
on the staff of an evening paper, and I 
should like you to tell me what you think of 
the government’s foreign policy.” Mr, Dash 
looked a little puzzled; then he said, “Fol- 
low me.” Leading the way, he walked 
through the reading-room, down some steps 
into the drawing-room, through a long 
passage into the dining-room, and drawing 
his visitor into the corner behind the hat. 
rack, he whispered, “I really don’t know 
anything about it.’”— Weekly Telegraph. 


The Christian Register 


“JUBILATE DEO’’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. C? “les W. W-adte 
Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


Price, 40 cents 
; re Congrérs St., Boston. 


By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young-People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘*THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” *“‘JUBILATE DEO,”’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical ser- 
vices of the Sunday-school, we would call their attention 
to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler whose 
sting ventures in this field have met with unprecedented 
‘avor in liberal religious circles in the United States and 
England, and whose large experience in Child Song assures 
a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies in harmony with 
the present standards and needs of the liberal Christian 
Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. : 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and capable 
of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical values 
of the selections in verse have been carefully considered, 
while the music to which they are wedded is throughout 
tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be furnished 
those who desire to make further inquiry. We give here- 
with the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school affairs 
formed after a careful examination of the book. i 

COMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday-school 
Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, so far as 
Iknow. ... Iam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal fellow- 
ship.... It makes a decisive step in advance... . There 
is a sees’ teen colleen of force, with a generous 
range and logical development combining simplici igni 
= vere: — eee ire (oc faas A e 

rom Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secre igi 
Education Saietiees pe, tary Religious 

“It is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed.... Iam looking 
forward to using the first patt of the book in my own 


family.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE, 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Opens with the foot: . 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


Le Underground 


Garbage Receiver 


No Litter. No Odors. 
Clean and sanitary. 


LTS 


No Flies. 
closes itself. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street. Lynn, Mass. 


SECOND-HAND PIPE ORGAN. 


A fine old one-manual organ, recently renovated, but 


now removed to make room for an unexpected memorial 
organ. fer i 
answered, Address M., care Christian Register. 


Great bargain, $500. References given. Inquiries 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘““Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.” 

‘ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 Ppp, 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects, 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Situation 34 Nez betyeen Boston 


east winds, as on bhe seacoast. 
Beautiful grounds. hounee. 


General and Co 
Studies Cititcate, Mase Moves: 


mestic Science. 
G jum, b 
Athletics sine dnvin peace tnd 


we master, swimming, and country excur- 


